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ABSTRACT 

Thl« document is th* tiret of four reporta on the 
8tat# of education profeesions published by the Commineioner of 
Education. Thie report discusees the issue of supply of and demand 
for education personnel in public elementary and secondary schools 
and in colleqes and universities. The first chapter analyzes the 
alleged ^Ph.D. glut^ in postsecondary educational inRtituti<^s. 
chapter 2 is a case ctuay of the qualitative need for teachers in 10 
school districts of differing sixes and locations servina quite 
different cosimunities. A regional analysis of tne supply and demam) 
for teachers in 1969 is presented in Chapter 3. The fourth chapter 
sets forth the Office of Edtn^ation program priorities for 1973. 
Programs for the training of educational personnel under the 
Education Professionc Development Act, 1969-71 are included in the 
appendix. (NJM) 
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Foreword 



The issue of the supply of and demand for 
education personnel is often oversimplified 
because of the need to gain a wide public un- 
derstanding of what is essentially a compli- 
cated matter For many years this country has 
had a severe teacher shortage. The number of 
people minimally qualified to be hired by 
school systems was fewer than the number of 
available positions. That simple statement, 
however, glosses over the complicated fact 
that the national shortage was an agfregate of 
a great variety of situations across the coun- 
try: shortages have been very severe in cer- 
tain kinds of school systems, in certain areas of 
the countr>% and in certain subject fields or 
supportive positions — and much less severe 
and even nonexistent in others. 

When the national ^^shortage^* ended, the 
number of people minimally qualified to be 
hired by the Nation's school systems was re- 
ported to be greater than the number of avail- 
able positions. But much of the discussion has 
tended to create misunderstanding of the mean- 
ing of "shortage'' and ''surplus" and of ''sup- 
ply'' and "demand/' The fact of the matter is 
that national data have built-in limitations. 
Local education agenciea report the number of 
individuals who art certified to teacht the num- 
ber who actually seA teaching Jobs, the num- 
ber who have left teaching and who have re- 
turned to it, and the number who retire or die. 
We learn in this way about the continuing 
shortages of certain supportive staff and of 
classroom teachers in certain subject fields. 
But we do not learn of the severe "shortages" 
which persist for teachers who are black, Chi- 
cano, male, or bilingual. In addition, school 
systems, in the face of the alleged "surplus/' 



continue to point out that white the applicants 
meet the minimum certifi* .tion requirements 
of the State, they still do not meet their local 
standards — standards which are becoming 
higher and more demanding. The positions may 
be filled, but not always by the kind of people 
or the quality of people that the school systems 
have determined they need. 

It is the question of need that complicates 
the matter further. When a local education 
agency reports its teacher "surplus'* or "short- 
%ge/' it indicates whether its budgeted positions 
have been filled or not. But that report may or 
may not reflect whether the staffing pattern of 
that school system is based on the true needs 
of ita students and of ':he community it serves. 
While schools generally devote more and more 
of Iheir resources to planning, the fact is few 
school systems make continuing, systematic,... 
and comprehensive needs assessments which 
provide an accurate picture of the kind and 
number of staff required and which result in 
budgets that reflect those realities. The "state 
of the art" of needs assessment reoudns rela- 
tively unsophisticated, and so does our under- 
standing of the true "surplus" or "shortage" 
of teachers. 

These are important and necessary qualifica- 
tions to national data on the teacher surplus. 
But the fact is that there is a national surplus, 
and if present trends continue it will increase 
substantially — ^to as much as a million new 
teachers by the midseventies. The argument 
that our teachers need higher quality education 
and can achieve it on!y if there are more 
teaching positions for higher qualified per- 
sonnel is persuasive; but the fact is the schools 
are trjring to find ways to use existing person- 
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nel within their present budget constraints. 
They are not establishinR new positions but re- 
arran^inK the staffing patterns they already 
have, while at the same time seeking highly 
qualified personnel among the multiple appli- 
cant«i for vacated positions. 

In the meantime, the surplus continues to 
grow. The waste involved in continuing to 
prepare teachers for whom no jobs exist is of 
course intolerable. The first step toward cor- 
recting these education manpower imbalances 
is the development of a close collaboration be- 
tween the colleges and universities which re- 
cruit and train teach* >rs and the school systems 
which hire them* State education agenriea 
will need to assume leadership in bringing 
about this collaboration and in developing ac- 
tion programs to minimize a costly and waste- 
ful teacher surplus. 

The issue of need for qualified personnel and 
of an actual impending surplus exists f\)r post- 
secondary institutions as well. Here the situa- 
tion is complicated by the great variety of in- 
stitutions and by the wide differences in their 
goals and objectives and in the characteristics 
of the students they serve. As with the phrase 
*'teacher surplus*' when applied to elementary 
and secondary schools, the term "Ph.D. glut" at 
postsecondary institutions is barely descriptive 
and is, in fact, misleading. Overall, these in- 
stitutions have not responded to the very real 
and widely varying needs of many students who 
attend them and of the far greater number who 
do not but would if programs were available 
which were responsive to their requirements. 



The criterion for tho hiring of collefrt' trach- 
ors is the Ph.D. or master of arts dejrive. :\nA 
often these dejrroes and th»> education and 
scholarship they represent are suitable (»nly tor 
a certain kind of student. In this sense, the 
**Ph,D. glut*' is real in that there .ue more 
teachers with these credentials than th^re are 
positions requiring that kind of preparation. So 
while this phra.se may he useful in indicating 
that we have too many teachers trained in one 
way for one job at one kind of institution, it is 
not useful to the extent that it su>r>r<*j<ts there 
are too many teacher? fully trained to meet the 
needs of all students seeking postsecondary 
education. 

The problem, then, of recruiting, training, 
and using the services of qualified teachers 
and other personnel at our schools and col- 
leges in such a way as to respond to carefully 
identified needs of all students is enormously 
difficult. As we study that problem we must 
become more sensitive to the importance of 
maintaining a balance between adequate supply 
and carefully thought-out demand for teach- 
ers. The extreme imbalances that have oc- 
curred in the shortage years of the 1940's, 
1950's, and 1960's in both the schools and 
colleges can be avoided even though an ap- 
parent ''surplus" is upon us, if we have a clear 
view of our priorities and of the needs of the 
students to be served. This report is designed to 
contribute to that understanding. 

S. P. Marland, Jr. 

US. Commi»niover af Education 
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This is the third of the annual reports on 
the state of the education professions which 
the Commissioner of Education is required to 
publish, as stipulated by the Educatica Pro- 
fessions Development Act. The flrst report in 
1968 was an effort to describe the ''state of 
the art" among the education professions at all 
levels. In a separate section it included statis- 
tical information on education personnel from 
preschool to graduate school and a descriptive 
analysis of training supported under all Fed- 
eral programs, the flrst time such material 
had been presented in this form. The second 
report, combining 1969 and 1970, was devoted 
to analyzing the problem of educating students 
from low-income families and the staffing pat- 
terns of schools which serve these students. 

The annual report for 1971-72 is to be issued 
in four parts — each to be devoted to a separate 
concern. This report, which is part I, discusses 
the issue of supply of and demand for educa- 
tion personnel in public elementary and secon- 
dary schools and in colleges and universities. 
The other parts of the report will concern dif- 
ferentiated staffing, the supply of and demand 
for special education personnel, and a man- 
power survey of the school library media fleld. 

Part I attempts to explore the nature of the 
teacher surplus in institutions of higher educa- 
tion and in the elementary and secondary 
schools. No new national data of great con- 
sequence are offered. Rather than view the 
issues solely in quantitative terms, this report 
emphasises the qualitative aide of the problem 
of an adequate supply of teachers. The fact is 
that gro3S national figures can be misleading 
and not very helpful in trying to gauge the 



nature of the problem with any accuracy. 
There are no qualitative nation<il norms; 
each school district and institution of higher 
education has its own standards and its own 
needs. Only against those standards and needs 
can the "shortage" or "surplus" of teachers 
be measured. 

Chapter 1 analyzes tho alleged 'Th.D. glut" 
in postsecondary educational institutions. Be- 
ginning with an analysis of past and future 
trends in enrollments and degree production, 
the study attempts to examine job prospects in 
postsecondary institutions in the 1970's and to 
examine the policy issues involved in the 
preparation and hiriag of teachers. 

Chapter 2 is a case study of 10 school dis- 
tricts of differing sizes and locations and serv- 
ing quite different communities. The stuc^.y 
examines the kinds of decisions which go i.ito 
the staffing of schools, particularly those de- 
cisions which involve the effective demand for 
teachers — not only the number but also the 
kind of teachers recruited to meet the nesdf 
of the schools. Most national and State stud'es 
focus on the quantitative aspects of teacher 
supply and demand, but only a few concentrate 
on specific elements of recruitment policy. 
This study analyzes concrete situations which 
demonstrate a critical point m^^Je in the Com- 
missioner's 1969-70 Report on the Education 
Professions : 'Demand' is deiUied b^' budgets. 
It is somewhat arbitrarily 1 mited by flacal 
capacity as perceived by the political daciaion* 
makers and therefore does i*ot measure total 
need. Indeed it only implicitly reflects concerns 
for the quality of education or equalization of 
educational opportunity.'' This case study, then. 



is an effort to put some meat on what have 
been largely statistical bones. 

Chapter 3 ia a regional analysis of the sup 
ply of and demand for teachers for 1969, the 
latest year for which the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation (USOE) currently has finished data. The 
data are taken from the USOE Staffing Survey 
of some 4,000 elementary and secondary 
Achools. 

Chapter 4 sets forth the Office of Educa- 
tion's program priorities for 1973. It outlines 
plans for strengthening continuing programs 



supported by the Education Professions Devel- 
opment Act (EPDA) of 1967 and the new 
directions prescribed for EPDA efforts under 
the Education Amendments of ^972. 

Each year the previous years* program ac- 
tivities are summarized in the Commissioner's 
report. Those supported from fiscal year 1971 
funds, most of which took place in the 1971-72 
academic year, are described in the appendix 
along with brief summaries of EPDA program 
funding in previous fiscal years. 
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CHAPTEH 1 



An Analysis of the 'Vh.D. Glur at 
Postsecondary Institutions 



During the decade of the 1970*8, between 
180.000 and 190,000 new postsecondary teach- 
ers will be hired. These teachers will be 
trained in the graduate schools of our universi- 
ties. If projections about the supply and de- 
mand for highly trained personnel (especially 
Ph.D.'s) are anywhere close to being correct, 
and if the employment patterns of the 1960's 
were to continue in the 1970's, then there 
would be more persons with doctorates than 
will be required to fill available jobs. However, 
although it is likely that there will be no short- 
age of highly trained or certificated personnel 
willing and able to fill teaching slots, it is not 
at all clear that the postsecondary sector is 
prepared to provide the kinds of training that 
teachers will need for jobs in the 1970*s. Hence, 
concerns other than 'eacher training may be 
more urgent. 

With job prospects for the most highly 
trained products of the postsecondary system 
changing drastically, the energy and the crea- 
tivity of graduate departments will very likely 
be directed to modifying their programs to 
make Ph.D.'s more desirable to potential em- 
ployers. It is also quite likely that the orienta- 
tion of master's programs will be affected by 
the increasing supply of college-trained person- 
ni^l. Tn fact, the training for that degree may 
change to the detriment of the training of the 
college teacher, as will be discussed. Under 
those circumstances the requirements for train- 
ing postsecondary teachers may be deempha- 
sized even more. 

The important policy problems involved in 
the training of postsecondary teachers will be 
resolved only after careful consideration of the 
following issues : 



(1) How many and what kinds of postsec- 
ondary teachers shall we need? 

(2) To what kinds of training should they 
be exposed? 

(3) How different should this training be, 
as compared to the training in the ]960*s? 

This third question is especially important. 
During the 1960's, the "match*' between teach- 
ers and students was far from ideal. Much of 
the campus unrest during the past decade may 
be attributed to student dissatisfaction with the 
courses offered to them.^ It can be argued that, 
while the character and orientation of the stu- 
dent body changed drastically during the re- 
cent past, the course content and the methods 
of instruction did not. 

This chapter ^111 examine the growth of 
past enrollment and will project enrollments, 
degree production, and stocks of potential 
teachers. In light of these, there will follow a 
discussion of desirable changes in teacher prep- 
aration. 

PAST TRENDS IN ENROLLMENT 
AND DEQRCE PRODUCTION 

The past two decades have witnessed unin- 
terrupted growth in postsecondary education. 
In 1950, 3.8 percent of the population, or 5.8 
million persons out of 152 million, had com- 
pleted 4 or more years of college. In 1970, the 
number had risen to 12.7 million, or 6.6 percent 
of the total population of 205 million.' The 
greatest quantitative increase in higher educa- 
tion occurred during the 1960*s. The number of 
bachelor^s degrees granted doubled between the 
beginning and the end of the decade, and the 



Chart 1 

DEGREE-CREDIT ENROLLMENT IN INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATON AND DEGREES CONFERRED 
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number of advanced decrees conferred in- 
creased even more rapidly. Total enrollments in 
post-secondr.ry education almost doubled be- 
tween 1940 and 1960, slowed to a 30-percent in- 
crease during the 1950*s, and more than doubled 
again during the 1960's. By the end of the 
1960*s some 8 million students were attending 
post-secondary institutions, either part time 
or full time,* 

Eimllmtiits 

Part of the postsecondary exiwnsion was due 
to demographic trends. The higher number of 
births during the 1940^8 (as compared to the 
19S0'8) increased the number of college stu- 
dents in the eligible age groups in the I960's 



by about quarter over the decade of the 
1950*s.* Adding to increasing enrollments was 
the 22-percent increase in the rate of gradu- 
ation from high school in the 1960*8/ In addi- 
tion, the propensity of high school graduates to 
enroll in college increased. Between 1890 and 
1960, roughly 60 percent of all high school 
graduates enrcUed in college; during the 1960*s, 
the proportion increased to 60 percent/ Also 
toward the end of the 1960's, increased avail- 
ability of student aid (mainly provided by 
Federal funds) encouraged more students to 
attend college full time and to stay in college for 
far longer periods — until graduation from the 
4-year course. That is, students were less likely 
to drop out for financial reasons/ 
The postsecondary sector at the end of the 
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PERCENT OF AGE-ELIGIBLE POPULATION (lS-24) 
ATTENDING INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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1»M*«4 .o S7 prrcMt in lM5-«9 ' It would 
appMr that whik a miuII pn>p«»rtion of ntu- 
d#nU wan eithtr dmppiny om! or fadiiMT <>iit 
for pariodt of tiiM, •nouyh iitudmU eliie 
whrrt ttajrad in idiool and r«Mtvad their 
<tgri» aarlitr/* It it dMteutt to predict to 
what extent diaaffeded ft^tttiB are trend aeCter«, 
and whether the ae^ratkma of the majoritjr of 
yonnff people to attend eo W e ge will continue to 
increase. More important for the purpooee 
of this report, the extent to which jronnt peo 
pie who gmdnnte fran c e li ege will eontinne 
into the fradnate e ch eo l renuUna nneertain. 

Slower popnintion growth* which wld arreet 
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cent. By IMO. we c;»n expect a further 6 per- 
cent drop in thin portion of underKr 'u.-tte en 
rollment. While utMlenti* • > th«- tea- 
demir quartile uf the hitch set ac- 
counted for le than 4 perct nf .-rjrrad- 
uate enrollment in I96U ami iexji th.ii t> pen-fnt 
in IfTO. thty may account for 10 percent of 
the undenrraduatc population by 1980. The 
■hare of the lower half of the hirh achool cImm 
ia certainly likely to exceed a quarter of the 
undergraduate «>nrollment and may wall roach 
a third of tka total. " 

Paat projortion <*f tronda would toad to the 
anauMptinn that enrollmont in graduato achooto 
will grow at leaat aa faat m total poataocon 
dary tarolhneat or evoa faater. The NCRM 
projaeta reaMent graduate earoHatant for the 
period IMP TP to increaac U pereont." 

Howavar. tkare la C4«aklerabto dlffareaea of 
opinion about anrollmafita and degree pr<iduc- 
tion at the graduate level. Por euuapte. Pro- 
faoaor M. Haggatrom haa prtpared aatiaiataa 
for the Carnegie CoaimlMioa on Higher Edn- 
eatloa. Hto high aatiauite aattolpataa graduate 
aarnlkaswU win grow lis pareant batwaan 
Itrt aad Ipgp. HI* ailddto projaetlon to for 
a growtk of ii paraMt. wklto kto low to vary 
ctoaa to flw NCK8 projaetlon. tT parMat'* 
Tkaae flgana kraakat tka prajactiaaa af Alan 
M. Carttor CkanaaHor af Naw Yark UaNwr 
alty. aiin mm atnM tke daa n ni aad lapp ly 

pridaitf . MMM far tka parted IfTg- 
it.<- On itoe x^ar iidt af tka dakate ara aatl- 
aMiaa by tte Watlaaal ictoaaa F n aada tln a 

(inFI. in In May IITI. Tka NSP pra. 

jaate PkJ>. nMdactlna at 4MJM batwaan 
lf|g-M and g aadna t i aaroka n a t for a-'.aaaad 
dagraa at toaa tkaa a aiUHaa. aa laaraaaa af 
■aaw t4 pariiat ovar Iflt." If tka NtF pra- 
Jiitliai awi aiHi iiatHbe tka fatara. tkaa tka 
iiaiiBi ter gradaate faaalty woaM ha d r aa H 

Aaoikar p ■■ftli aataaaw af i n i l ipaiia l i ki 
tka pradaatlaa ef gradaate dagraaa waa aag> 
gMtad by Jaaapk Pro n ai k la la a papar pra- 
parad far tka Aanrlaan Aaaodattoa af Ual- 
»araHtoa. Tke papar to bnaad aa awdato da 
ml lipid by tke VtOB'a (Mtoa of Pragraai Pkai- 
Blag aad Bvakiattoa. wkick tank kite aaaaant 
tka lala af gaaaalal aM la agnia iia g tka ra. 
teatlaa rate at katfi tka gradaa tt aad aadir 
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fraduate level. Concludint that existing Ph.D. 
projecttOM were too hifh, Dr. Frooariun esti- 
mates Ph.D. production during the IfTO's at 
a figure closer to 325,000-350,008.'' With f rad- 
uate student support either failing to increase 
or being discontinued by some agencies, fewer 
students are likely to persist in obtain ^ 
Ph.D/s. The Oflkf <»f Management and Bu 
estimates that the number of graduate students 
supported by Federal funds declined from 121,- 
000 in 1969 to 107,000 in 1970." 

The diflkuHy swperienied by young, doc- 
toral recipients in ftaidiiig suitable Jobs ap- 
pears to discourage rcetnt bachelor's degree 
recipients from appljriag to graduate school. 
For example, news steries about the career 
plans of recent Harvard and University of Chi- 
cago graduates indicated that in the spring 
if 1971 a third fewrr were planning to attend 
graduate school tlM was the caae in the lale 

100 fMtPHTl IN WC Wi^ 

The oppor unities isr eeiege ^Mduates m 
the job mmru^t of ihm WtWt wiU^ draeticsllr 
affected by demograpMc faclora. .n ItTO, ^ 
■Mitary and secondmr tsaelwrs asMMiad for 
as MMiy as II pereeat of aH eolhpe gsHtaates 
and doM to ft pereent of al irsshing mil 
graduatea." During the ItrO's the dtar 
for taadters will infwaae at a veer slow rate 
as tke taU sttd of the ktibf hmm ef the IttTs 
heaps the school popuhrtaa eoMtam or Mhi- 
iag At the mmm tiass, the bmiper os«9 of 
of tha early ItM^s trill be 
rthehibor 
a aaaiher ef >iha are 

to 

igtra." 

raadjastMsaa are alae 
of adt 

Pli«D/a. Dartac tha MiTa, ahoM half ef 
Mattaa*s Ph^D/s trere siplsrtd by 
aad a siahla pro^aaiiBWt 
to to pereaai, wars eaMapad in sw* 
istelopit— t aellvitisa.'^ Dafftw 
tha ItTV'a. thaagh the total earnlhaiat in 9t^ 
ttm !• Uhsly to iasrsass as aMiah aa it dM ia 
tha imor^ the rate of grawth of earalhtwat 




will slow down from an average g.o percent 
a year in the to 4.1 percent.^ At the 

same time, the rate f i;rowth of research and 
development, which increased 7 percent in cur- 
rent dollars and 4 percent in real terma dur 
inir *^ i<>(;o*s, is expected to continiK^ at 4 
equal the rate of growth t the 
rial prod ict (GNP).^ With Uie cost 
of research increasing, employment in research 
and development will not grow very fast during 
the next decade, forcing an even larger propor- 
tion of advaaaad degree holders to And jobs 
elsewhere. 

If recent daclines in the birth rate con- 
tinue into the next 10 years, we are likely to 
experience a citable or declining elementary 
school populstion in the 1970's, and we are 
practically certain to have a small decline in 
college enrolhaents during the late 1980*s/ 
These demoiraphic developments will 
the demand for persons with advanced d» 



Even the mmm vsaate developments i 
elementary mmi flwaiary school sector 
likely to aihct the hawl of dctnand for 
tar's degree heMasa- •ear the next 10 yeara, t» 
school-aligMe popaiatina aged 6 through 
is likely to decline by 1.0 million or 4.2 n 
Hon (depending upon which den^vraphic r 
Jection one <uses). in al probability the m 
bar of children apsd S through 6 in preschool 
will iaeraa^e gw^ky. Howaver, even if one 
a rathv^ ataitling growth in early 
eitroMHMla, the total emp kiyt asa t 
e# inatrastliasl atoff, aMeh gmr from 1.7 to 
tJ mllUaB htawMB 1990 and 1970, is iMt 
HMly to imrmmm ^ more than 400,000 dwrmg 

■y 19W a tnAsr irHhout a B.A. wm a 
ia pahHc eAael, as 99 pereeat ef aM 

M to 99 persaar." In thTfatare thia trsad ia 
likaly U he ■iiialaiiiil as man tea c he r s will 
Bsaalar's dsgiaas either before entariag 
a laaaiyhK aasaar or as part of their eon- 
ae i eise traiaiag. It has been predicted 
by aoase that *a length of tlaw the average 
teacher atays hi taachiag will increase from 
It to 19 yaasa. If this proves to be eorrect, 
it ia 4«lte paaMe that ebse to a pareant of 
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all teachers will obtain master's decrees. Stan 
Ving tBLA this estimate may appear, it is probahiv 
conservative. As experienced elementary aari 
high school teachers will need retraining ti> 
teach preschool, it will be only natural for theai 
to obtain an advanced degree as part of thmm 
retraining. 

The higher educational attainment of teack- 
ers will undoubtedly have an effect upon ttv 
field of school administration, althou^ it m 
not yvt clear what form the effect will take 
More administrators may seek an Ed.D. or i 
Ph.D. degree. Currently, it is estimated thm 
feWv^r than 2»000 persona in elementary aar 
seconcary schools hold an Ed.D. or Ph.D. Somt 
form jf doctorate may become a prerequiate^ 
to the job of principal or head of a large hii^ 
school department. A small increase in thr 
total number of persons with doctorates $m 
ployed in elementary and secondary schosfc 
(e.g., from the current less than 0M»tenth ef 
1 percent to 1 perceat of the total) could resaft 
in an increase of 20,000-21,000 doctorate pac- 
tions. 

An overview of future siMllmenta, the de- 
mand for colleie graduatea, aad eapeeially 
demand for Pli.D.'s can oariy lead to the mam- 
duaion that gowiltlsws in the academic wmtm 
are about to ehasiis drartlaally Fspsfia% M 
Ught of the insasasing pMwy of poet 
dary edueatfaaal iaatltattMa, foreaaata 
esi paat tiaaia wWch rsiect social 
edaeatioB bmit asier eoase true 

rather than what thia soeSty is Uhely to pv 
for and provide. 
The big boom hi graduate adueatiar. whs^ 



was aided and 
sistanee to set up. 



by varieua f otuiM of 
tm. impfave» 

idasstloa with the heir 
the appalfti^ 




9rrKlucing institutions lost some 7 percent of 
±e total Ph.D market. At the beginning of the 
(iscade these 60 institutions were granting 78 
percent of the Ph.D.'s; by the end of the dec- 
ade, their share had declined to 71 percent. 
These schoolj are now keeping constant or 
saducing the intake of graduate students. Other 
ashools, by contrast, are increasing their intake. 
It is quit«f possible that by 1980 no more than 
two out of three Ph.D.^s will be graduated from 
tfieae larger schoola. 

If k>w estimates of Ph.D. production are 
saasnnable, then similarly lower estimates 
«ight be made for total enrollments in grad- 
schoola. It is much more likely, though, 
graduate sehaal enrollments will grow 
that a ha«ar number of studsntfl 
themsahns with the master's de- 
^ foUowing discussion of job epaar- 
tMT collaga graduates leads to the ^m- 
*Bt sddtHnnal traiaing will be de- 
hr maay harhelor*s degree 
m m iawissiaili tight jah market, 
it ia^vlie ftely that the prsdurtion of lWB.'s 
of the VCE8 project iesM^ tnit 
it of mMler's 
to be aeeurate. If this 
fall-tiM-aquivaleat enr 
eaa be eatlmated to 
iglka aeat 10 years. 
Harit ef future 
liasit ia M parsaat. 







BHWter's degrees while ethera award hath Ms 
tar's aad Ph.D/s. 
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uates. A more rece; 
velopments in 1971 
impact of newly mar 
omy upon the job n 
cated persons. This 
if the patterns of em 
16 years of educatio 
continue into the 19' 
will be a surplus of 
flrraduates in 1990,^* 

Current employmc 
not continue unchan 
will fill jobs which v 
pie with less educal 
tition tor profession 
be much keener in 
1960's. The ambition 
who aspires to a | 
or who wants to be^ 
be tempted to acqu 
sional decree. Thus* 
number of persons i 
to master's, as cont: 
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with master's degr 
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gory, neither baccal 
and it is ftnerally 
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study of career o| 
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By contrast, the 
with doctorates and 
tern the aubjoet of 
catimated that as of 
doetoratM and war 
tha total, 168.000 e 
aecountad for by tm 
and d«vak>pment» ai 
in industry* public i 

Summarisinf a 
propacts for Ph.D.'i 
aaid:*' 

In univaraitli 
didataa for the 
ing about flndi 
abla to pick an^ 
lot of thair prai 



ysis, including de- 
been made of the 
trends in the econ- 
for all coUege-edu- 
sis indicated that, 
nt for persons with 
1 prevailed in 1970 
is likely that there 
^ percent of college 

«rn8, however, will 
d college graduates 
merly filled by peo- 
effect, the compe* 
technical jobs will 
970*0 than in the 
ig college graduate 
tig entry-level job, 
nself, will probably 
raduate or profes- 
uite likely that the 
late school aspiring 
to doctor's degrees, 
B filled by persona 
^e not been docu- 
an in-between eate- 
nor Ph.D. holders, 
ed that they work 
ipttc^nce. A recent 
itiet in the 19e0's 
t graduates in so- 
m who earned mas- 
iM which were con- 
whereaa thoee with 
generally did not." 
unities for persons 
areer patterns have 
oncem. It has been 
!76,000 persons hekl 
le labor forces. Of 
nt man/years were 
79,000 by research 
-est by employment 
U and foundationa.** 
eonferenee on job 
rs. Kidd and Wdfle 

•r the country, ean- 
B degree are worry- 
I. Instead of being 
as was the happy 
rs for the past cou- 



ple of decades, some are wonderinj? if they 
will receive any suitable offer. Projections 
of the future market all agree that th(» 
number of positions will increase substan- 
tially throughout the 1970\s, The projec- 
tions also agree that the number of people 
holding doctor's degrees will also increase. 
Barring a major depression, here will be 
more positions requiring the doctorate; 
there will be more candidates for those 
positions; and there will be so many can- 
didates that a considerable number will 
enter non-traditional jobs to do work that 
in past years has not attracted many hoKi 
ers of the doctorate. Ten years from now. 
unless corrective actions are taken, can- 
didates will face an even bleaker prospoct. 
for higher education has expanded t the 
point of being able to educate more 
toral candidates than can be effect ^iy 
employed. 

DEMAND FOR FACULTY FOR 
POSTtCCONDARY INtTITUTlONS 

T«tal FacuKy Requirtments 

Most projections of full-time instructs* 
faculty positions estimate the total dcHHct 
(including replacements) at 180,000 for 
decade ending in 1980. The total number 
full-time faculty poaitions in the courar 
the next 10 years is thus likely to exceei 
total number of openings during the 
by only 6,000. By contrast, the number of i^ 
sons with doctorates entering the labor 'iwr - 
will double during the coming decade 
pared to the 1960's. 

Junior colleges, which had an estimatec ^ 
000 full-time faculty members in 1960 mmi 
expanded their staffs to number an MUmmmd 
S8,000 by 1970, are likely to add an addHsMml 
26,000 full-time poaitions during the IWf^'^. 
With attrition from death and retireiwra 
added to this figure, possibly as many as 6,- 
000 full-time jobs are Lirely to open Uf in 
2-year institutions.** The teaching of uaier- 
graduates in 4-year colleges, which prmMad 
for 66,000 new positions in the 1960's, is Maty 
to show a growth of only 80,000 posMaBa. 
However, openings due to attrition are UWy 
to create an additional 46,000 positions, tnr 
a total of 76,000. In the graduate seetor tt 
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r be well to disairicregate the irrowth into 
segments: teaching, and research and de- 
»pment. It is estimated that in the 1960*a 
-thirds of th^ toUI 38,000 increase in grad- 
5 faculty posts, or 25,000, were accounted 
by tMching positions, while the rest were 
ts paid for by research and development 
bD) moneys. In the 1970'8, an additional 
i00-20»000 teacMng posts are likely to open 
RAD empIoynMHt is not Hkely to grow by 
t than 6.0M positions. Thus, with a provi- 
I fcr repl ac — i snto , another 69,000 joks will 
wtelite.** 

oMparing the totel number of openincs for 
period 1960-M with thoee for 1970 79, om^ 
tntk by the feet that. deipMe the different 
le of growth im variotw sectors, the new 
Mmis for facirilr will nt be too dilTerent. 
iar colleges see estiMM to account for 
m new openin^B hi the 1970's as compared 
IMtO in tlR IttTs. Undergraduate teach- 
is likely to pnsmim 76,0M new openings in 
SIO's venne «,000 in the 19M's: and 
dnnte faenMee, S9p00«-10»0M mote than 
he IteO's. Theee estimates aaeume ttie con- 
led growth of the paetseeeadary efstem 
tty mudi ahmg the patterns which were 
trieMed in the 1960'a. If «Mie patterns 
lot eontkuie, however, tiie dMiand for fac- 
' nmr dmage quite ccmeidetably. 
^n alternative estimate of the future de- 
id far faealty majr be derived from esti* 
ee reeentty pubiehed by the national Sci- 
I Foundation.^ The NSF eetiaMted that the 
I opening! for graduate faority with doc- 
itea in science and enpiMertag wouM be 
M for graduate facnl^ and 47,000 for 

s indicate *at 96 pereasit eff t»m graAmte 
ilty atots wW be filled hp Pk».*ik and some 
lereent tsiWm faeuHy is in eataMe and engi- 
ringp the NSF estimate veenM place 
\ graduate demand for fsi m% at 61.000. 
ae eatimates are higher thasi the afcre- 
itfcmed ones beeause tkey aaaume that 

either RAD outlays wM eiee with the 
wth of enrollments, or <S) IAD oullays 

parson will continue to graw, thengh 
aa fket ae during the past 1» years. These 
imptiona may prove ineorreet For under- 
lume facnity. NSF assumes llwt M per- 

of the new peaitions will he flUed wHh 



Ph.D.'s. UffinR the same lino of reasoninR, NSF 
would expect underfrraduate openings to total 
130.000. Thus, NSF implies that new pofiitions 
would total 191.000. some 11.000 more than the 
aforementioned estimates. 
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It im rather diih^ to predict how many 
perMw with d uu t— iiu will fill faculty poai- 
tioM. The caren «f persons with dastoral 
dtgtmm have not ^mm documented fully. While 
the cmmer patiaM» of scientists and engi- 
neers m^e bees Miied. the careers of doc- 
torate wipients m the humanities ano edu- 
cation tasre to jts s id at. Whereas there 
is ni>t gmmt WMrtainty about the demand for 
peetseceadJiry fiBcalty in the 1970's, the wmm- 
ber of psMttow ^ch will be filled by pvmns 
i>rKte&. and the number by pcnons 
i»n are by no means ciaor. 
Ity im pp^focting the degree lowi of 
to the drastic chMpw in 
of PkJ.'« in the ItTO's as i iubpmiI 
rs. Dmtmg the 1960's, 180.00» ww 
doctoHHea wore grated. The same tamie 
probflhlr witnwed the death or retinmMS of 
some 9.600 PhuD/A. The net increase of VO,- 
000 paosons wiMi Asctorates was distribniiA as 
follows : 

(1) 100,000 fMori academic jobs— 
im) ahMt 1M00 porsons with 
adM to the 

fa 

(b) sow Wtjm fond jobs in 





(c) aboat MM sootived 
fi 

(d) anoMtor i»000 persons ent 
ministiative jobs. 

(2) Of the IS— inii^ 60,000, 80,0M Hiled 
MMcademk BAD jobs, and the sost 
took admiiititlis or other jobs in 
tovernmont mmM Mustry. 

The next 10 yoarsMs likely to witness the 
prod iactt on of but — 820,000 and 4MjmO 
doctorates. After tatfM, emigration, rotive> 
tomporaar wHMrawala fram Mm 
by iiiimm, Ibe set addition wM 
mjm mi 400,Mt. If mm 
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persons with doctor's degrees. In 4 year insti- 
tutions, many faculty positions in line arts, 
law, journalism, and sometimes business <• 
filled with nondoctorate holder )).< o^th 
suggested that no more than 70 percent of 
all vacancies are likely to be filled by persons 
with doctorates durim the 1970*s. This esti- 
mate appears to be iMierous. %aince it would 
increase the dbetoraie proportion of full-time 
faculty time twrnn 4M0 percent in 1970 to 
55-60 percent m IM*.* 

Even if thm rathai heavy infusion of per- 
sons with tl— >»■ atus takes place in the aca- 
demic world m the 1970's, four to five time.s 




with doctorates will have to 
and iaiustry in area.^ 
mmd development during 
Henee. the yung holder of 
of startiag his caneor in 
lopment. will have to look 



as many pe 
find jobs in 
othor than 
the next 
a doctorate 
research ai 
risewhere. 
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The U.S. etesational establiahawnt is not 
monolithic. It esisrs to a wide Tariety f4 stu 
dents. Thoi«fosiBu the ehange in the character 
of Job oppavtuaMss isr college students, and 
especially panaaa wMh graduate degrees, is 
likely to aMsct MsroHt types of institutions in 
different wmfu. Bsnce. it appears reasonable 
to discuss the prsWeBv of Uie mtch between 
iastnictor and iMtituiiBn not in gtobal terms, 
hut by type of inatMaliDn. The probleoss of 
training mmI rscruitiig teachers for 2-year 
oelleges shooU be diasssitiated from these of 
the 4-year sshMls. Ib Iks case of universities, 
distinctions shnU also he mads between pres- 
tige institotiM which train tsaehers and re 
ssarchsrs for mak uthsi or for a Umited num- 
ber of |i rustic nunasaiamif jobs, and those 
whsae graduate ftll a wMer pmut of tsach- 
iag, buslnsBS, mA piMs service pnsiti— 

are involved ean be 
which have 

ite^pHMMM and -tfMMs which do not. 

vesoities. Thm * not tmm their 
impostsML thsr ^ n&i 
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SUPftY AND KMAND FOR PH.D's IN ACADEMIC. 
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during the past decade and a half. Most of these 
schools granted graduate degrees to persons 
already employed or likely to be employed in 
education, other segments of the public sector, 
or business. Although they were more respon- 
sive to employer needs, the preaaure of con- 
forming to the patterns of prestige institu- 
tions, in order to have some of that prestige 
reflected upon them, has made them ambivalent 
about their role. The most succesaful new uni- 
versities oven managed, in two or three decades, 
to build themselves a reputation dose to that 
of well-established institutions and have as- 
sumed a role which is indistinguishable from 
the older prestige institutions. 

The greatest amount of redirection will be 
required in schools which train graduate stu- 
dents. The career paths of many of their most 
prized students, especially those aspiring to 
or being granted a doctorate, will be diffferent 
than in the past. These students will have to 
be prepared for different typen of jobs. 

The 2-Year CeNege 

General Coaalderatkma 

The professional staffs of junior colleges are 
facing by far the moat difficult taaks, not only 
because these institutions are growing faatest, 
but also because their functiM and goala are 
not yet fixed. The recently pahUahed R0port 
on Higher Edueatian (by the Wewman Task 
Force) decried the present eoMeption of the 
misaion of junior colleges.^ Speeifleally. mem- 
bers of the taak force objected to the inatitu* 
tionaliiation of a two^track ayatem— one for 
vocational preparation, the other aa a 'trans- 
fer** or academic program. They found that 
the vocational track waa failing becauae 'few 
[students] enjoy, excel at* or paniat in aca- 
demic atwUea** (p. 69). By contraet, they ap- 
proved of the efforts of junior college educa* 
tors to sti— gthen occupational prugrama, com- 
munity aenricea, and adult education. While 
one cannot help but agree with thia point of 
view, their report's preecription for the 2- 
year coUegea (i.e., having them ''organiied 
to meet the apeciflc needa of the atiidenta they 
serve'' (p. 00) ) ia far too general to be help- 
ful, The 2-year college haa to aceoonnodate di- 
verae entranta. Somo wiah to improve their 



preparation for the world of work, others wish 
to broaden their cultural preparation, and still 
others wish to be certificated. Without any 
clear direction about the role which they should 
perform, 2-year colleges will be facing a period 
of strain and confusion. 

These colleges do, however, offer a chance 
for upward mobility to less well-prepared stu- 
dents. While an increasing number of highly 
trained, research-oriented, and highly certifi- 
cated personnel will become available and seek 
jobs in these institutions, it is not at all cer- 
tain that they are best suited to teach students 
in 2-year institutions. The present trend to- 
ward open-door admission is HMy to result 
in some 26 pereent of all postaeeondary stu- 
dents coming from the high schools* lowest 
achievement quartile. A sizable minority of 
students will enter these institutions with lan- 
guage and mathematics skills which may not 
exceed those of an average ninth grader. The 
majority of this group will not be likely to 
aspire to, or last through, a foil 4-year col- 
lege course, and will probably be moat con- 
cerned with improving basic skilla and obtain- 
ing marketable technical skills. The growing 
criticism of 2-year colleges is that these two 
objectives are not pursued either concurrently 
or effectively. 

To clarify some of the options which may be 
open to these inatitutiona as they try to im- 
prove their performance, it mair be worth- 
while to restete sense of the rsnsnns which 
haee been nienMai far tksir sspnnslasi. First 
and foremont ihsy were meant to aid chil- 
dren of leas sAssnt parents, cWMnn who had 
not received adequate preparatien in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Some atndents who 
did badly in high school migkt iMee Isansd 
more if they had been proparlr asotlvalsi. 
They were not. As ther matered, thor wete 
motivated to retam to acheel by the raalisa- 
tion that career opportunities wers ctosed off 
to tkm becauae of deficiency in skilla. To bet- 
ter tbemaelves, they needed to etmtimm ttmkr 
rtndies. Most Americana believe tiMt grad- 
nation from college, or mere sapaswn to col- 
lege, can be translated into incraaasd earnings 
in laUr lifs. Statistics to the efltet tknl a eel- 
lege graduate earas $100,000 mora than a kigh 
achool graduate during hia lifettee asn aan- 
monly accepted. However, many esllsgn a* ad 
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uates who have made higher earnings are 
those who, on the average, camf^ from more 
atHuent families and were better prepared when 
they entered coIU^is'o. Hence, par* of the re- 
turn of a college education is probably due 
to i^eneral background, and part to the con- 
nections these students possessed or acquired 
during their college experience which facili- 
tated their entry into well-payiv job*. 

The 1960*s were unusual in American in- 
dustry. Jobs for white-collar worken in- 
creased 70 percent, much faster than the 
total labor force. Recruiters for iirofessional, 
8ubprofessional, and clerical portions gave 
preference to those with college degrees or, 
at least, some college experience. We are now 
at a turning point in terms of demand and 
supply for college-trained personnttL There are 
indications that from now on the increased 
capacity of postsecondary institutions is likely 
to eradicate all shortages of persons with col- 
lege degrees. It also seems likely that the fi- 
nancial returns from a college edaeation will 
decline.^' Thus, those institutions which cater 
to the less well-prepared studear may And 
themselves in the difficult situatiM of havire 
to increase the quality of their output — if they 
are to maintain credibility — while redirecting 
the professional aspirations of thmr students. 
The twin challenge of remedial ed«catk>n and 
job orientation is likely to pose proUflM. 

The flrst task of 2-year institutkM is to 
bring the students to an aeeeptidUe level of 
competence in basic skills. Readia^, writing, 
and arithmetic skills are demanded hf employ- 
ers, not necesaarily because they are aeeential 
to the performance of a job, but mmfaily be- 
cause they are necessary for ciiHMi>k ution 
and general flexibility. Currently, poalaecov- 
dary institutions are not staffed to pflrform this 
function; they do not have suflciettt pmon- 
nel trained in remedial work. The ipntest 
single challenge in the training of iaatnetors 
for the postsecondary level will emm im the 
fleld of remedial education. RewdW edncA- 
tion has never been seriously iwdvtelMi be- 
yond high school, and it has w> Mt M ode l s 
which it can follow. Even in the ehmintary 
and secondary school systems rwMlial pro- 
grams have had only indifferent flHtees. 

The introduction of instmetioMl technol- 
ogy is most urgently needed in Ike area of 



remediation. An important difference between 
postsecondary remedial programs and those 
at the secondary level is the level of student 
motivation required, Postsecondary students 
enroll voluntarily and most want to learn. 
Because they are more highly motivated, it 
i.s important that they be allowed to learn 
at their own pace. Regimented classroom teach- 
ing techniques may discourage or repel them. 

It may be preferable to train learning man- 
agers rather than teachers for these class- 
rooms, but it is not clear where the responsi- 
bility for training such managers should lie. 
They might be trained in the subject disci- 
plines, in the schools of education, or in a 
combination of both. 

The second task of the 2'year institution is 
to redirect the vocational aspirations of less 
able students. Since many junior and com- 
munity college students will not be able to 
compete for technical or professional careers, 
alternatives will have to be introduced to them. 
This may be what is meant by the community 
service function of the 2-year college.** It is 
here that adequate counseling is of crucial im- 
portance. At both the secondary and postsec- 
ondary levels, counseling generally has been 
most successful with academic placement for 
better prepared students. Vocational guidance 
has not been as effective. It is difficult for 
young people to grasp the concept of a career 
ladder. Youth has a short fuse. Using one job 
as a stepping stone to another hardly makes 
sense to persons who have not had any experi- 
ence in the labor force. 

The more successful vocational programs 
at the secondary level combine work with study. 
An exposure to real-life settings Is worth more 
than numerous counseling sessions. In a post- 
secondary setting, the problems are more com- 
plex. Even though roughly one-third of all col- 
lege students work part time, opportunities are 
circumscribed by the academic program, and 
in most instances are only financial stopgaps. 

For large numbers of students in community 
and junior colleges, attendance is inspired by 
a desire to upgrade themselves in the labor 
force and sometimes to change their careers. 
With the exception of fairly narrow technical 
training for technicians in medical labs or in 
repair work— courses which only marginally 
belong in the postsecondary system — ^there It 
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no opportunity to expose students to the type 
of work which they may want to undertake. 
These opportunities must be made available 
through the cooperation of local business and 
industry. 

General Edueatkm 

An important, though seldom discussed func- 
tion of 2-year colleges is to broaden the 
cultural perspectives of their students. As lei- 
sure time increases during the next 40 to 60 
years (within the life expectancy of most stu- 
dents enrolled in college today), continuing 
education beyond high school must orient it- 
self to the cultivation of avocational interests 
and the broadening of curiosity. To achieve 
what has been called ''relevant'* presentations 
of general knowlege courses, it will be nec- 
essary to depart from the general survey for- 
mat now so widely used. A way of reaching 
these students may be to help them understand 
and appreciate the culture that is indigenous 
to their particular group or groups, if not to 
the United States as a whole. The promise of 
this approach was best verbalised by blacks in 
the last few years. Black students have active- 
ly demanded courses which deal with their 
environment, literature, history, and music. 
If properly preeented« such courses not only 
will provide cultural information, but also will 
broaden the critical faculties of the students 
to appreciate other new and possibly different 
manifestations in the arts and in the political 
and social events around them. 

ffwmmsry 

It should be pointed out here that, as a pro- 
fession, 2-year coll«gs teaching is extremely 
new. Bsck in 1960. it was estimated that soms 
84,000 were teaching in 2-year eoUeges. By 
1070, the number exceeded 100,000. Roughly 
one-half of the total instructional psrsonnel 
in 2-year schools are full-time em^oyees. 
Others are moetly '^moonlighting'' high school 
teschers or psrsons with special skills drawn 
from the community. The vast majority of the 
full-time staff have master's degreee, with a 
small minority, less than 6 psreent, holding 
Ph.D.'s. In the course of the next 10 years. 



another 25,000 full-time positions and proba- 
bly an equal number of part-time positions are 
likely to open in 2 year cc lieges. How many 
of these jobs will be or ought to be filled by 
Ph.D.'s is debatable. Certainly there will be 
a suAcient number to fill the jobs. However, 
the 2-year college needs professionals highly 
trained in skills not generally emphasized in 
most graduate programs. It is essential that 
graduate programs prepare to meet the needs 
of 2-year colleges. 

If the 2-year colleges continue to recruit 
their staffs from the ranks of persons with 
master's degrees, either new graduates or for- 
mer high school teachers, then special inserv- 
ice as well as preservice programs for this 
growing group will be called for. Inservice 
training opportunities for the part-time teach- 
ers in 2-year schools are also of great impor- 
tance. Until now they have been the forgotten 
segment of our postsecondary teaching re- 
source. 



The 4-Yesr College Without s ttrsduste Scheel 

The 4-year institutions which do not have 
graduate departments are still in a majority in 
the United States, although they employ only 40 
percent of all full-time faculty.^' Most of them 
are either small liberal arts institutions or out- 
growths of normal schools dedicated to the 
training of elementary and secondary school 
teachers. By the 1960's most prestige liberal 
arts colleges, such as Dartmouth, Swarthmore, 
Bryn Mawr, Vassar, or Union, acquired grad- 
uate departments and granted at least master's 
degrees, if not Ph.D.'s. During the same period 
many of the State higher education sjrstems 
added graduate departments. 

The small college without a graduate depart- 
ment depends on the product of the graduate 
schools even more than does the 2-year col- 
lege. Between two-fifths and one-half of the 
faculties of the 4-year schools are holders of 
doctorates, and probably another two-fifths 
have master's degrees. Many holding master's 
degrees are candidates for the doctorate. Some 
eventually earn the doctorate, others do not. 
It is quite likely that as an increasing number 
of persons with doctorates become available 
for employment 4-year colleges will increas- 
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ingly fill their vacancies with Ph.D/s rather 
than hire applicants lacking doctorates and 
offer them an opportunity to complete their di 
sertations while teaching. 

The more complete staffing of these schools 
with fully certificated persons is likely to move 
them further in the direction of full-fledged 
universities. It has been said about the latter 
that they are mainly channels to graduate 
school. This direction would probably be dis- 
astrous for the aspirations and career orien- 
tation of the majority of students in the 4-year 
colleges. 



4-year College Stvdenta 

As do a large number of enroUees at State 
universities* the students in 4-year colleges 
have limited postsecondary aspirations. Some 
of them enroll in college merely to get some 
postsecondary education, and are thus no dif- 
ferent from 2-year college students; others 
aspire to and eventually obtain a bachelor's 
degree. During the IMO's, some 26 percent of 
the men and 46 percent of the women who ob- 
tained bachelor's degrees and were employed 
2 years after graduation were teaching at the 
elementary and secondary school level.^ The 
vast majority of the remainder found other 
professional Jobs. It is interesting to note that 
even in the early IMO's, when college grad- 
uates could pick and choose Jobs, a survey 
of the early careers of college graduates who 
reported employment as of 1968 indicated that 
social science and humanities majors found 
Jobs in vastly heterogeneous endeavors. Stu- 
dents with these majors were most often placed 
in teaching, which offered opportunities for 
roughly 80 percent of the men and 60 percent 
of the women.^* 



IVataiBC aad Job Proapecto for B.A. GradMtoa 

The changing environment of the Job mar- 
ket, with the lessening of opportunities in 
teaching, will probably create a demand for 
new types of courses in 4-year colleges. In all 
probability these institutions will have to pay 
increasing attention to courses training stu- 
dents to fill Jobs in human services, many in 
local, State, and Federal governments, etc. 
Though, in moat instances, the entrance re- 
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or thest* jobs are general enough 
*e drastic changes in curriculum, 
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choice of MTvicon which nn* MViiilahle. the an- 
niirance of their continuity, and the patkairinir 
of relevant nervice havr been fairly huphMXani 
Fur inntance, while joh trnininir in cl<»ne by one 
Airrncy, jc)h roUMM*linir may W donr by an- 
other, job plac<*ment by a third* and followup 
aervicea for mnrginal wnrktra by a foii»ih. 
Expect inir the p<H)r to avail themaelvea of all 
thtne aervicea preaumea a dvfree of aophinti- 
cation which even the wril educated peraim 
may not poaaeaa. With increaaing awareneaa 
that povarty and deprivation are complex phe- 
nomena« job opportunitiea may well develop in 
the area of coordinatinf human aervicea. If 
auch opportunitiea actually obtain, a treat 
deal of experimentation and new traininir re- 
aourcea will have to be developed for peraona 
to fill theae Joba. To a large extent, the tralninf 
for thaae new profeaaionala will nave to be 
developed by the univeraitiaa. 

Om auffftated profeaaion 1 program for tht 
maiiaff«ra of human atnrlcM would conaiat of 
a mixture of couraea in aocial aciencea (e.g., 
•eonomica, aociology, paychology, and anthro- 
pdoffj), intagratad with iWMwork, and prae- 
ticuma in atttinga wher« aocial aervicea are 
diapenaed. Starting with the aophnmore yaar, 
the program would include lleldwork. Tn ane* 
ceedinff yeara, the atudenta would be rotated 
among a number of inatitutiona: the achoola. 
where they could participate in hifhly struc- 
tured coaching programa: the home, where 
demonatration profframa of cognitive child de- 
velopmtnt and good nutritional pettema wouH 
be given in mtu: recreation and aduh training 
centera, health centera« and well baby cUnlca. 
In the later phaaea, the atudenta ahouM not act 
aa obaenrera, but be emplo y ed aa dnsofistratora. 
The iMdwork wovM batoia incieaalngli de* 
maading aa atudenta b e coaaa tliorongkly im- 
meraed in the diagnoela of an areata aocial 
pathology. They ahould not only adminlater 
teata and diacuaa the raanlta. but atiould aaaiat 
alao in what la eonwaorty known aa ^'eaee* 
work,** foUowing up the piogreea of a gronp or 
a family. Concurrently whh the Weldwor k , 
the profram of aocial atadlea ekould be con- 
tinued, with tke atndenta pota* from tke gen 
oral introductory counaa to more i p e cl a lta ed 
couraea. Theee couraea would flt in eory woH 
with the advocated broadar, nonpcofoaaionaHaad 
kackebea da«roe prograM. Wkile tke altrac- 



tion and the uae of the program will probably 
\)f limited to H xmall segment of uttidentM. no. 
cxrcodin^ 10 perrmt of the total rnrollmrnt in 
iindfrirra oiate proKramii. mich a proirram 
might well b<' a worthwhile undi rtakinK for 
iiniveraitien. 

Changea in Faculty Preparatkm for tke 4 Year 
College 

The preparation of teachera to utaff liberal 
arta colleges involvea a myriad «)f problema. 
The valuea of moat lilieral arta 4-year achoola 
are fairly cloae to tho^o of the univeraitiea. 
Their ataffa conaint of peraonn with d<»ctoratea 
or pera >iia who are candidatea for the doc- 
torate, ily contraat to the environment In the 
univeraitiea, however, the majority of the ataff 
in the 4-year college ia not engaged in reaearch. 
Hence, the major ahare of the content of the 
doctoral protram, which conaiata of training 
in reaearch, ia acarcely utlliaed by 4 year 
college faculty. The aeriouaneaa of the gap be- 
tween training and job requirementa ia illua- 
trated by the fact tluit M percent of tViee 
who received Ph.D.*a have never publiahed.^ 

On the aurface, it wouM appear that the 
doctor of arta degree, which aubetitutee aooM 
training in teaching for r eaea r c h , may meet 
the requirementa of theee achoola: but thia ia 
only a partial anawer to tke problem, ft would 
be deairaMe to flII tke M,000 or ao new pool- 
tiona in undergraduate ackoola, prokaMy two- 
tkirda of wkick will open in 4-year ackoola, 
with teachera who are <1) aware of tke im- 
portance of tkeir diadpline'a eontribution to 
young people'a Uvea, and (t) aware of tke jok 
requireuMUta in tke real world. Tkeae two 
polnta need aouae ekboratkm kecauee tkey are 
aukject to varying interpretatkm. Wkeu die- 
cuaalnc tke contrikution of a given diaelpltne 
to a currkuhim, it ia faaklonaUe to argue tkat 
tke eouraeo muet ke ^'tulevant*' Tkia impHei, 
if OM takea tke dktkmary defkdtion of tke 
word, tkat eoOoge eouraea in liwllek, aeeMo- 
gy, or antkropolegy akould Itudt tkenmelvue 
to troatli« topka of taMuedlate uae or eon- 
genial to tke esietlM interea to of under- 

TMa arguMnt, kowmror, ignoiue tke okjoe- 
tivea of a Hkeral education. Aa a nMtler of 
eourae, many ackoola kavu already made tkIa 



dtcition. contcioutly or othtrwise. RUtt Insti 
tiitlonii and thoue which arc tryi.ig to imitate 
them havt dtsiyned the undcrgrAduate curricu- 
lum a« a sttpping iitont to graduate achool 
Coumeii havp been replete with fnctii and tech- 
niquea. The more general survey eouraen. 
whether in toclal thought or clviliiation, have 
fallen Into disregard. Many schools have aban- 
doned them, both because teachers disliked 
teaching them and because studentu were not 
interested in taking them. The whole question 
of the contribution of survey courses to liberal 
education needs to be reevaluated. To what ex- 
tent is their unpopularity due to the way they 
have been taught, rather than to the subject 
matter covered? As narrow scholarship has be- 
come a sure ticket to advancement in the aca- 
demic community, the disappearance of the 
generalist from college faculties has contri- 
buted to the declining popularity of survey 
covreee. 

The hundred thousand or so new teachers of 
undergraduate students in 4-year institutions 
and universities will have to resisi falling into 
three traps : ( 1 ) They must not succumb to the 
temptation to provide low-level technical train- 
ing to m their studenU for the boring Jobs 
which they will have to Ml before they get a 
chance to climb the career ladder : (2) They 
must not imiUte hlflli preetige institutions in 
shaping their curriculums solely to the pre- 
paraMon of students for graduate school, since 
the opportunities for persons with graduate 
training are likely to be lees promiaing than 
those for peraone with baeMor's de g rees ; 
(S) They must net contiBiae to train students 
only for today's Jobs, Muqr of which win dla- 
appear. Inrtead, they skouM prepare atiidevts 
for new careers in hmsaa senr l eea, where more 
Job opportunities are likely to materlaUae. 

PlanMrs of u n d e r gra iuate programa in the 
UBhreraftlea most diattagulsk between the 
prBklsBM of gtudeuta tai Muqr State ualversi- 
tiea aad time of atadiala In preetlge aekoob 
(aonM ef them SUIe unHuraMes). as theae 
two types of aekoob enlar te dif erent typea of 
aludsnt bodlea. In nMot SInle nnhreraltlea, audi 
aa Ohio Stale In«iann, and tW Hke, nnidi of 
Ike idsrgraduntn student body la trained for 



careom in teachinR. The problems of their 
undergradunto department!! are not very differ 
t nt from thom* of the 4 year cnlleRen, On the 
other hand, the prentifrc institution, e.g.. Hat- 
vard. rhicHgo. or tho University of rMlif(»rnia 
at Berlieley, may face the most At*vere prob- 
lemn in reorienting their curriculum^ to meet 
the challenge of the 1970*t In the 106O*a these 
institutions directed thoir efforts to the devel 
opmont of scholars and p<iti>ntlal entrants to 
professional sch<M)ls. If the outlook previously 
outlined for employment in the 1970*s proves 
correct, and if the trend toward completing 
one*it education at the bachelor's level con- 
tinues, the training patterns for the Intellectual 
or at least the academically achieving elite will 
have to change drastically. 

The Report on Higher Education cataloged 
a large number of failings of the present uni- 
versity system. It mentioned, among other 
student complaints, objections to the 'Vounded 
curriculum and course reiuirements for which 
(students) have abaolutely no intereet/'^ 
However, the report then went on to argue 
against forcing students to choose a major 
early, "without having any idea what hiator- 
iana, biohgists, or physical scientists do in the 
world, or how various paople in various occu- 
pational roles utilise the skills these disciplineo 
provide.** ^ The taak force whkh prepared the 
report did not prop<iee a solution to this dilem- 
ma, but recommended increaaed attention to 
learning by doing. 

It could be argued that the elite inatltutlona 
shouM shape their curriculums with greater 
care beeauae they Impoae their patterns not 
only through prestige and example, but alao 
becaiaae tkey train large nnmbera of poal- 
seeondary tenchera. Bver ainee Herbert 
Spencer naked. ''WW imiiwl dge Is of moot 
wortkr tke tun^wm of edncntlon 

haa been wUMy 5 years ago 

tke objoctlvea of edncation v ^ reatmal onee 
again by John 1. PIntt, wheae call fer dlvnr- 
slty was ""interpreted as a plan to dleeover what 
kind of edneation win prodnee. In aU mm, the 
grsnteat iniantUsnsas. tke grenteat willlng n ee a 
to nndertake intnlleetnal en deavenr. the grent- 
eat capacity to eonibnt the eonunonptaee and 
repetitive.'*^ 

Bxnnrtned in thia light, the content of the 
undergraduate enrricnlum appeara leaa las- 
It 
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portant than its form. It may be more im- 
portant to df Ant how to study rather than what 
to study. 

The choice of appropriate methods to help 
students understand the interrelationship of 
social forcos, the development of doctrine, and 
the growth of scientific diMipline, for example, 
goes to the very heart of the process of training 
teachers. Especially in the humanities, where 
recently the concern has been to define and 
describe the creative process rather than to 
evaluate the impart of creativity upon social 
forms, the format and content of courses have 
increasingly focused on classifying art forms 
rather than on their meaning. In the social 
sciences* the increasing sophistication of 
methods has led to the result that most courses 
deal with techniques rather than with the sub- 
stance and relevance of different policies. 

The uiii' ersity now suffers from a flight from 
ideology to inethodology. This change in empha- 
sis has withered a principal function of higher 
education : i.e., to train students for leadership 
and deciaionmaking. The increased aophiatica- 
tion in moat diaciplinee haa helped scholars and 
teachers understand the unintended eonsequen- 
cea of actions. This, in turn, his made the uni- 
versity leee prescriptive* leas eontrovtraial, 
more oriented to methodology and to the exposi- 
tion of facts. The up-to-date profsasor is likely 
to reetate the Golden Rule in George Bernard 
8haw*s terms : ''Do not do unto others as you 
wish them to do to yourself, they may have the 
aame taatea."* This attitude cannot help but 
make undergraduate teaching duller and less 
appealing to atudenta. Thna. the elite univtrai- 
tlee and eoOegea are faced with the challenge 
of reexamining the poaaibiUty of creating pro- 
gnuM for social and scientific leadership. The 
currkiilnai for managers of hoawn senrises 
nwntioMd prevfonaiy la one audi profraas. An- 
other opportunity Ilea in a rigoroua intardlaclp- 
Unary program of atndiea. While tiM Report on 
Hi§ker f diMiNen decrlea the eoHefe'a fallare 
to create interdiacipttnary programa, thia fail* 
are la mderatandaMe If om looka at the djr- 
■aarica of poatgradnate edncatiott and ita link- 
agea with the cnrrienlmi at the hnchetor^a ItveL 
While the FMeral Osysmawnt haa aMowafod 
teterdladplinary pngrama at the gmdnata 
level« thoae programa did not prove popniar 
ainee there waa little demand for taachers wHh 



tho«e }«kills ttt the lower leveU of pontsecondary 
«'diication." 

To summarize, at the prestigt^ colleges and 
univerj*iti<-s teachers will have to be increah- 
ingly aware of the purposes of their disciplines. 
Thi»y will have to be trained >r rot rained 
to orient the undergraduate courses toward 
problem solvmg, rather than toward the ac- 
quisition of facts and attitudes to meet the 
requirements of graduate or professional 
schools. 

The Ivelutlen ef araduate Iduestien 

While changing demand conditions are likely 
to affect roughly one-half of the student bodies 
of undergraduate schools, the graduate estab- 
lishment is likely to feel the change in economic 
conditions even more drastically. Thus, the 
character of the maater's degree program will 
have to change quite dramatically and the 
orientation of Ph.D. programs will require 
realignment according to the employment op- 
portunities which will be available. 

The Maelef*s DegfM Pregram 

While there is a great deal of soul-searching 
about the content and the size of Ph.D. pro- 
grams, the master's program has received 
much leaa attention. This is the more surpris- 
ing since for every Ph.D. awarded, seven mas- 
ter's degrees are conferred. Yet, strangely 
enough, the master's program has been in- 
creasingly deemphaaiaed by most prestige 
schools, and without their leadership it has not 
changed dramatically elaewhere. In prestige 
universities the maater*s degree is often a con- 
solation priae to thoae graduate students who 
are deemed to fall short of the ability required 
for a Ph.D., eapecially in the physical and 
social scien^e«< In somo ^ihtr schools it is a 
stopt^^ ^^V ' on > - to a Ph.D. How- 
eaaiena the maater's degree is 
• mtet^Atkry eertifleation for apecialiaation. In 
anch endeavors as buaineaa. aocial work, and 
teaching, it Is increaaingty becoming a pro- 
requialte for tanure in profeaaional joba. In 
many caaea. the 'toola of the trade"* are taught 
at the graduate level, and undergraduate 
preparation ia thereby rendored leaa important. 
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Thu«, any liberal arts or u nee traininfr ha 
cnmo to be considered a(^ niHte for admi»flion 
tu a master .s proRr:im in '^ine»8 adminintra- 
tinn or teachinR. Finally, i numl>er of achotils 
have sp<'rialized in Rrantin^' master's, but not 
doctor's (leKrees. while in th<» certification of 
their students little diatinction is made between 
the bachelor's and master's programs. Many 
of these master's degrees are obtained by par- 
ticipating in evening programs. 

During the 1960'8 some attempts were made 
to modify the curriculums for professional or 
"mass produced" master's degrees. A grant 
from the Ford Foundation helped numerous 
business .^chool» reexamine their programs. As 
a result* their programs became oriented less 
to "nuts-and-bolts" and more to teaching de- 
cisionmaking techni(iue8. A similar reexamina 
tion led to changes in the master's degree in 
education. A case in point is the introduction 
of the master of arts in teaching, with greater 
emphasis on study of the social sciencet and 
less on educational techniques. In achoolfl of 
social work, notably at Brandeis. Columbia, 
and California (Berkeley), greater emphaals 
has been placed on understanding the social 
pathology and psychological problems which 
students may have to deal with in day-to-day 
contacts with welfare clients. By contrast, the 
mechanics of social work have been deempha- 
sized. These changes have not been accepted 
widely, nor have they been greeted with uni- 
versal and unreserved approval. While the new 
master's programs made it easier for some 
students to go on to doctoral work, they have 
not been approved by all employers. Estab- 
lished businessmen considered the **n«w" 
M.B.A. candidates too theoretical, too inter- 
ested in testing hypotheses about business be- 
havior, and not versed enough in making ad 
hoc decisions. In some cases, teachers prepared 
by the new programs knew little about the 
real world, and newly trained social workers 
were more interested in sohring the problems of 
society than in calculating welfare clients' 
eliffMHty for benefits. In a seller's market, 
where the number of college graduates fell 
short of or was equal to the number of Jobs, 
the employers grinned and bore it. In a buyer's 
nurket, employers may wdl shun the products 
of the more innovative programs. 

During the 1970's, the pressures on the 



' - programs will be ^reAi, On the one 
lany ambitinu.s st ihlfnts will opt to 
in school throUKb the master's dt ^ree 
to i njure employment in a job with 
il oonter . On the other hand. i*m- 
ill be more choosey, often giving 
P' to students who are trained spo- 

I a given job. While the studonts will 
nding training for high-levrl jobs, the 
• s will be expecting more specific train 
-positions at the bottom of the profes- 
i(ider. The master's degree will ^)ecomr 
ngly a professional degree, oven in the 
If the employers win. Wf are likely 
ss a much greater emphasis on mid- 
c raining as managers, or employees on 

^ of promotion and returning to school 

about new techniques applicable to 
ids. While most of these new customers 
^ tMluate programs are not likely to Ih 
^ afford the time to earn a Ph.D., the 
which will suit them best will resemble 
^ng given to Ph.D. candidates. 
'"•'*^tly most evening programs are de- 
xmu^ courses with more professional than 
^hm^' - al content. There have been some 
0^ «*.g., the executive program at the 
( f Business, University of Chicago) that 
ms with largely theoretical content may 
^>me appeal to the more upwardly mobile 
^ »en of the private sector. If such pro- 
iTMn catch on, they will have interesting im- 
«|initions both for the denund for and the 
training of postsecondsry teachers. 

In line with more emphasis on mideareer 
training, the professionalization of master's 
degrees in all ftelds, including the sciences, is 
liMy to be quite pronounced. If this occurs, 
the nature of teaching at the immediate post- 
graduate level will have to become more prag- 
matic. Teachers there will have to possess a 
combination of teaching experience and high 
technical skill. Thus, the patterns of entry into 
fho lower levels of graduate work in the 1970's 
quite different from the 19M's. The 
m mmA of part-time teachers, and of per- 
ith experience in research and develop- 
■Mi or in practical work settings, is likely 
te be eneouragtd. Young Ph.D.'s may be foroed 
to take their flrst Jobs in industry or govern- 
ment before qualifjring for lower level graduate 
teaching Joba. 
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stringrent efforts were 
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Jencks and Eiesman haw mUmr w^m hat re 
views of the Ph.D. trainisr ^ «ivern 
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ment panels, task foi 
and conunitWes *'all fc 
mendations on the asai 
leading graduate school 
and that America"* 
those of quality cc 
idemic hne'*.'' Anyoi 
stact with the Ph.D. 
help but agree with 
Eiesman. The A.D. 
now has varied from 
design but be c a n a e of 
tnin schools adoptsd a 
proseh to Ms trsintog of 
Mually not as a rasah of a 
to dsempkssBs pore or 
kscause tk» essearch fa 
In certain msss the UUim ^ ^ »t the 
4oor of ftr teeulty, sad aimiMB^ tried 
ts remedy shortsssstar^r Insn^^silitonal 




sider. U i.. Ah the vark of ii its 

which ti ' pure research ^ -^ch 

which i> ly comnnssione.^ »*- '<nX. 

In tht ar these circumatai. r»« ri' 
furbishin the Ph.D. projrram i 'he 
new comn i«>ns of market demand ' ^^'^ 
will be nothinjr shtirt of traumatic, i ^ the 
halcyor ^ijiv* the 1950's and the *1ien 
doctoraw^ wmre in high demand. trican 
graduan PirHtMils kept training r*rs* archers 
even Tmumti the vast majority of ^ /radu- 
ates published. Since no link estab- 

lished wrrw^^n effective teaching J^i good 
resenrcr rhis state of events wai« c«sw»d»red 
satisfncT.fry Candidates for a Ph.l» degree 
receiver considerable exposure to diff««it 
facets o^ their chosen field, took comprehensive 
examinaiion-H, wrote their theses, and were 
exported to the real world where the\ were 
eagerly snapped up. The graduatt schools, 
however, skimmed the cream of their output, 
either placing prize students in the university 
undergraduate program till an opening oc- 
curred on th» graduate faculty, or retaining 
them in resei^ h or postdoctoral prograaw. As 
long as the rest found respectable jobs, ill was 
well. 

In the I970*s conditions are changing radi- 
cally. It is quite likely that some outstanding 
graduates can no longer be retained in suit- 
able academic settings. Under those ciroun- 
stances, it is quite likely that menbers of 
graduate faculties will change their attttjsdes 
toward the outside world. During the last dec- 
ade, they have had increasing exposure to it, 
either through their contacts with public 
authorities in the matter of resMreh grants or 
through iBvoUswsnt in advisory eniMidtias in 
the privnie sHtor. It is not unUhsIr that they 
will try ts pssfMire promising s tu de n ts for 
positions in these arena. On the sther hasKl* it 
is less lik^ that much attenMn will be paid 
to preparing sMier junior csMmpe tsachsrs, 
tsachers of Mbrgraduates im sthsr 4-yssr 
sehools, asOTMry sehssl a i adi u leaders, or 
sehool adm ias stiBl B r tfc ^e nr. low-prsstige 
occupations m ills ^ gw^nste f a cnUiss . 

In all ps^hgMfc^ , j iininT" '^'g!? ^ ^Sls 
challsnie sf MssiHg pnstseotfiAfli 
Research is ssl eaipAissMed as mm^ in 
universitisB mm) ^ks Ph3. prossss esn hs 
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easily converted to hv traininK of specialis* 
who want to continue learninK but are n 
necessarily interested in contributinR to know 
edire. From this n- int of view the resear.- 
component of the loctoral prot/^rani can luke 
on the important i unction of developing ^tu- 
dents' ability t< assimilate mw findii^ 
throughout life 

It is unfortunate that the doctor of ar^ 
degree was introduacd so late, and so often n: 
the wrong places. This degree, which puts m<»r? 
omphasis upon preparation for teaching hjms 
generally dispenses with the thesis, would haw 
been a boon had it been invented in the IMOV 
In the 1970's, however, with the plethora r 
highly certificated Ph.D.'s, it will always carrr 
the stigma of ^a cheap doctorate." General^ 
the doctor of arts degree programs wet*- 
funded at prestige institutions. The practice 
teaching also took place in the universities 
where the program was conducted. Thm. the 
doctor of arts candidates did their practice 
teaching in classrooms filled with acaienically 
welUprepared students. In all probability, they 
would later take jobs in junior colk^es and 
lower prestige 4-year schools where the stu- 
dents are completely different. 

ImMct M Omduato PacuKitt 
of ClMiiM in 



The readjustment of the graduate faculties 
in the 1970*8 will have to come about not only 
at a rewlt of the projacttd surplus of Ph.D.'s 
but also because of the iaaacial crisis in hig^r 
education. During the IffO's and IMO'a, grndn- 
ata faculty poaitkma were eonaiderad to W 
the sanith of uradawir. life. Teaching aahedtriaa 
were light; the graduata faculty, wtmch aa- 
counted for IS pareast af the toUl poataecosd- 
ary faculty, taught laaa than 8 peraant of the 
total elaaa houra. R m na ah money in thephyai- 
cal aciencea and, to a laaaar degree, in tiieaocial 
sciences waa readily availaMa. Part of the 
graduate student facttMr outlara waa covered 
by reaeareh granta. Oi 
in pree t lge inatitalkma 
woriMd lUumely hani 
liaaril had and 
viaiiv iradtiate 
thair activity wm aelf- 
irch topics which 
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<*^jaatinK. tht-** .t-parrments \vi. navo 
' • Hse the acr -itit*- : their graduate 
me prestuvH ... "nrsities such u.h 
' 'rinreton. aiui ^ nain an akinK 
duco the :h the xrauuate 

I the graduit' ^ lent bod> A' the 
^^rsity lew! in . onber o .States 
difornia. Ifciriiiga. ^nd Nexv York, 
> ^mlatures art actiiy lo increeae *^he 
/ tuad of graduate faculties. Otner ani- 
jilHiinistrators are cae^ht on tae hcrrna 
On the ikne hami they would lilce 
teaching K>ads ann pleasaat work 
to attaact faculr who will taring 
om die other hand, thvir are tr3niig to 
€ Itar budgets, .n some large university 
Bcft as Calif umia, attempts nave b«en 
^ oHitralize ike offering of graduate 
rtain di«iplines on a limrted num- 
:»ipuses; so far tki> has been umuc* 




Ihr tradition of low teaching taads for 
•ra^sriir professors is under presevre from 
eaaaaars aa well There was little tape of 
mcMMiv teaching taads for gradu^ tacul- 
tses m Ite natural aritwasn while 

Haan iU subaitead ^ ouUidb 
graait* Aandemie liathaiiiii revesreii that 
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the presence of a lower status or lower rated 
^rraduate faculty may induce administrators to 
increase teaching loads — espMially members 
of this new faculty who are recruited from 
research and development or private industry, 
because they are less likely to object to longer 
hours and harder work. 

Policy IttuM in firaduatt Ediotion 

It would not be difficult to make policy rec- 
ommendations if postsecondary institutions 
were homogeneous. The prescription then 
would consist of limited support to a selected 
number of prestige institutions which would 
produce highly gifted and well-trained man- 
power. Unfortunately, the issues are not so 
clear-cut. In the first place, postsecondary in- 
stitutions have students at varying ability 
levels. Secondly, students attend both under- 
graduate and graduate schools with a variety 
of goals in mind. Some attend to broaden their 
perspective, others to obtain marketable skills, 
and still others merely to acquire degrees. The 
tolerance of the postsecondary institutions 
toward a variety of student goals has not made 
it any easier to shape a policy for the training 
of future teachers. As long as there is an im- 
plicit belief that everyone can benefit from any 
postsecondary education under any circum- 
stances, the problems involved in postsecond- 
ary personnel training will be difficnit to re- 
solve. This attitude will have to chaapt as the 
variety of students, their orientation, ml their 
career goals become increasisfly diwse. The 
realisation that not all postsecondary teachers 
have to be trained as researchers is a aeeessary 
first step. Most first-line schools, and a number 
of others aspiring to this status, are inter- 
ested in graduating teachers for low-yrestige 
institutions. Lower ranking schools may be 
interested in performing this function but do 
not know how to do it. 

The challenge at the Fedml level b to de- 
vek>p models of graduate eteation which will 
be more closely oriented to tke market demand. 
Students with bdow-avenps attainment in 
high school will attend i ii l l^ H ii J in inereasing 
numbers and will require s^ial enrneulums 
and intensive remedial teelmNiues to kelp them 
achieve at the level expeelsd of coUeie stu- 
dents. Because of the changing character of 




the demand for educated personnel < f rum more 
preschool teachers to trainers of rrmm&^m • 
new occupations, <^uch as the tmma^ ^ 
human services already described) me F (i^ *4 
intere<(t in developing effective prrmnm- 
new teacher trainees should not ^ unci* 
mated. Thus, while the consensus umm > tr 
physical scientists and humanists »^ crr^%\r 
going to be in excess supply in the ^^»Ct)V ^ 
that career patterns for social scif 
the next decade will foV-^w quir 
paths from those available to gradiaMs (ft f^- 
1960's, there may still be pockets - ^ * ^ 
occupations. With surpluses in mar **ea^ 
is reasonable to think of graduate trnxi^f^mm m 
a resource for retraining as well as r»*im'w»0 

This shift in the orientation o* 
schools is not going to come about 
whole degree structure is reexaminec 
sible need to restructure the maste 
and make it a pro-am for professien 
ration has already been discussed, tt 
gestion were adopted, the ability of 
schools to gain the type of expertn 
retrain people in midcareer would W 
enhanced. The professionalization of H 
ter's program complements the sufpm>**» of 
the Carnegie Commission to shorten eariod 
needed to earn a bachelor's degree. 1^ asvu- 
ment of the Commission that great stwMr^ have 
been made by American high schoa^^ r.uring 
the paat decade or two and that smmlient 
freshmen are irked by the repetition ui 
of high school subjects is well Hda 
roughly one-half of the freshman clas* 
students are probably better prei 
ever before, and for them it would 
to shorten the period required for 
degree. Such a course, however, 
appropriate for the other half of the ' 
class. They are probably less we 
academically than comparable fr 
10 years ago. For these students it i 
possible to shorten the 4 years used 
students with culture, society, art, 
ture, while at the same time orientii 
a vocation and instilling marketakit 
Only if the vocational components ansa 
nated could the curriculum be 
out further depreciating a dc 
losing value already. 
For the young people whose 
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IMtaccondary institutioru) is a decUir^ tior * 
■riependence fnnti the career path- f th 
TBwnts. the post secondary system raost >- 
mmst an awesome burden. Currenrr^ niorfrt 
^iMichen are not up to it. 

Pofftaecondary teachers start out as t)rilljaffit 
-"Tvients in hijrh school, good students un«ler 
ffaduates, meritorious graduate students, and 
teally Ph.D/s. Generally they have very little 
esperience of what the world is all about. How 
cm they then tell their students about the 
probable paths to different jobs? How can 
tkey counsel their students about matching 
ftHnre opportunities to their abilities? Anyone 
^■4m> reads the job descriptions in The Occupnr 
timiMd Outlook Handbook puUiahed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department 
ef Labor, cobms away with exactly the correct 
of what the world of wwk is all 
lit. It is a world of dnulfirery, of occupations 
liring detailed attentisB to repetitive tasks, 
r can those descriptMH motivate tke young 
I to choose occupation A rather than occu- 
B? Most people do aat know aai neither 
most teachers. The aehition to tke career 
eince problem has not been foMd. Sug- 
gestions luive beea made to i ntagwi e more 
dasely postoecoBdary education witk job ex- 
perience. In fact, about a third of ail postsec- 
ondary students wock either part tiM or fall 
time. Yet, in the majority of cases their dv- 
toHlay jobs have very little relatiomhip to ttir 
career they plan to follo«r after gradHtion. 

It is paradoxical that the value ^ a post- 
sasandsry education for aatraaae ta j«ka with 
professional content makes it dlBsrii far stu- 
daats to obtain good jobs while tkar sav studr- 
im. The certification requiremeflia. 
er arbitrary, for certain jobs mr 
iticeships eancurrent witk 
Brmore, in a number of li 
aspiring professionals are tmtmt for 
pviods as lomg as 2 years, there is Asaaas 
ince to inwat in the training «f kigMy 
ale college stadents. During a paaiad when 
supply of college graduates is ipaat in* 
ia tsaia ing patterns is ast 



II is Isft to fHStsecondary 

tte orientation of sti 
In the absence of 
pa ttern s, experimentation 




t:vf' models ma *h(' ^ri* • f the day. 

The objectivt^ hir^r e(Ju .ition in the 
I'nited States a* ) varitt! that thoy are n- 
likely to lie a< t-^t^ed by -^i njfie group *r 
teachers or wi^*- mfonr inir. Probably : 
d^eraity of teac'-^^ir c:i' ^.w produced if 
th divers^ity »^ich«^ :4ininaj? institutions 
i> maintained. A- -^e '-h^u^*sii>ti about career 
opportunities 1 • 'nirhr "riuned personnel e*- 
calatea. as Ph.I> - ^re into leas presti- 

gious jobs, now rtmi k a ai ^ define missions 
will Confront postart^onaarr sstitutiona. 
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CHAPTEK 2 



A Case Study of the 
Qualitative Need for Teachers 



The purpose of this case study is to suggMt 
answers to three basic questions about the need 
for educational personnel : 

— How do school districts decide upon the 
effective demand, the quantity, and the 
quality of educational personnel they try to 
obtain? 

— ^What is the relationship betweea educa* 
tional staffing demand tints determined 
and educational needs of students? 

--What is the qualitative and quantitative 
adequacy of educational personnel at 
school districts? 

In addition, the study investigates the 
reasons behind the answers to these questions 
and possible steps that might be taken to al* 
leviate problems. 

Visits were made to 10 school distrlcia 
which are representative of the range of VM 
school districts in term of i«MM>rtant variaktai 
For purposes of tMa st^dy, adsMtioiial per- 
aoMel were defined to im l«i> htfth claamMi 
tenchers and ancillary peraansdL, Mch as guid- 
ance counselors and t eac lw aMn, but not ad- 
ministrative persoWMl. 

The following eoariuaiow resulted from the 
visits: 

1. The 10 distrlets visitad felt thefar sUHng 
patterns had only partially sueceeded in mak- 
ing the educational needs of students, as each 
district defined thoae needs. It waa found that 
sehool district programs and policies 
usually determined more by what was 
cially expedient or poaaible than by what nna 
educationally needed to meet the needs ef 
students. 



2. Some of the major 
tricts' failures are: 
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— ^There m little assessment mt present or 
future sAicatianal aneds. A» a result, thetv^ 
often is iittle cor illation between soccew 
in filling ^twMmg ra^niremcntt* and snccws 
in filling the actual cdncmtianal needs eif 
stndnnts. This is a fnctor that has received 
little considvation in many previa* 
studies of sdMol pnnanswl staSng ^r- 
tices and paiiesea. 

— Even ivtasi needs aar aaaeaaed, there ■ 
insufliciaBit invoIvcnMt ef teachers, stu- 
dents, pnrenta, and wnn n u nsty in the as- 
jiwsmrnt process and in the translation of 
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meet the district's quality criteria. The blame 
for this situation was divided: 

— Teacher preparatory- institutions (TPI's) 
were f aulted by interviewees for not 
stressing sensitivity and responsiveness 
to individual student BMdb, for nor pre- 
paring middle-class trminceft witfa tools for 
dealing with inner city ewironownts and 
alien cultures, and ter not teaching such 
"basics** SLS how chiMren learn to read, 

—Also, as a result of tmure systems and in- 
sufficient inBervice tmining, many teachers 
who were once responsive to the educa- 
tional needs of thnr students lost all con- 
tact with the nea^ «f tkHr students and 
may, in fact, no imager he in touch with 
current developmnts in teaching methods. 

Most frequently expraaed ^Mdity shortages 
are of teachers who haw positnre attitudes to- 
ward students, and wha are iMiented to indi- 
vidual student needs md inteawls rather than 
subject matter, flexible in appraach, willing to 
experiment, open to dbmnge. mmd sensitive to 
other cultures. 

4. In most of the distrieai. quantitative 
shortages exist. These shortui ii vary from 
district to district, but certain patterns are 
evident : 

— Shortages due to the tenand-decision 
procesa — ^the proceM whaaaby a district 
prepares its budget aad staffing plans — 
involve primarily staff oUmt than class- 
room teachers. SevMsl asHMbuting fac- 
tors can be isslated: tka pi i wilj given to 
classroom teachers (m^tkry staff re- 
quirements are ottm asst only through 
the use of Federal aai State funds or 
other nondistrict cemm— ity resources), 
lack of experimentation with alternative 
staffing patterns, failure to involve a broad 
spectrum of indhriduals in needs assess- 
ment, and insaffieient or nonexistent 
evaluation of procnma. 

— ^The most freq u w ilj mentioned shortages 
due to the deSMBl-decision process in- 
volve the f ollM^ positions : teacher 
aides, special edassikm taaehers, psycholo- 
gists, guidance counsdsrs, elementary 
physical educatisB teadHm, elsnentary 
art teachers, elementary aausic teachers, 
teaching consultants, and Ibrarians. 



— However, there were shortages in three im- 
portant categories of classroom teachers, 
which were associated with an insufficient 
supply rather than with the demand-de- 
cision proce.ss: male elementar>' teachers, 
black and Chicano teachers, and bilingual 
teachers. In the last two of the.*»e three 
categories, the schools could be faulted for 
having a white middle-class orientation 
and for not meeting the needs of ^ udents 
who drop out or do not "succeed" in school, 
thus making these students ineligible to 
become teachers. Salary differentials, role 
stereotypes, and competition from industry 
are faulted for shortages of male elemen 
tary teachers. 

— In addition, shortages in supply, coupled 
with insufficient recruiting attempts, led 
to unmet needs for the following: reading 
specialists and diagnosticians, elementary 
and remedial mathematics teachers, in- 
dustrial arts teachers, vocational educa- 
tion teachers, and .science teachers. 

5. Approaches to filling these gaps varied 
widely from district to district and w*ithin dis- 
tricts. Volunteers and paraprofessionals helped 
alleviate demand shortages; lower quality (of- 
ten uncertified) teachers were substituted for 
desired staff ; teachers in oversupply areas 
were "retrained" for shortage areas ; and TPFs 
in some instances were approached to change 
training methods, priorities regarding short- 
age areas, etc. Often, unmet needs were not 
alleviated; some classes were discontinued in 
the face of personnel shortages; and in the 
case of shortages due to the demand-decision 
process, students went without the services 
of the personnel in question (psychologists, 
for example). 

6. Among the school districts visited, the 
one which appeared to be most effective both 
in meeting educational needs and in staffing 
its district appropriately was School District 
A. Other districts were working toward these 
goals. Where districts were ckwest to the ideal, 
schools were moving toward student-oriented 
educational teams, integrating administrators, 
teachers, specialists, and aides. These teams 
were set up to provide individualized instruc- 
tion based on specific identifiable student needs. 
Further, teams were organized to make the 
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best possible use of the skills and capabilities, 
as well as motivations, of individual teachers. 

The aforementioned conclusions imply that: 

— ^The school districts visited should incor- 
porate the following operational philos- 
ophy: systematic program planning and 
evaluation ; a broader participatio n of the 
various parties affected in the assessment 
of needs (as well as mechanisms for resolv- 
ing conflicts among these groups) ; and 
improved communication and coordination 
with the training personnel and programs 
of TPI's. 

The TPI's, in turn, should do more to dis- 
seminate research information on im- 
proved teaching methods and innovations 
to the district administrators and teach- 
ers. Professors at the TPI's should spend 
more time observing everyday problems 
in district classrooms while the institu- 
tions should make more use of superior 
classroom teachers as instructors on their 
campuses. 

— The Federal Government should intensify 
its efforts to fund and publicize effective 
models for inservice and preservice train- 
ing. Additional research should be under- 
taken to identify student educational needs 
and staffing and organizational patterns 
to better satisfy these needs. 

In this study there is an emphasis on the 
process that underlies teacher supply and de- 
mand. In each district, an attempt was made 
to And out: 

— What happens 
— Who makes it happen 
— ^How it happens 
— Why it happens 

A conceptual framework was then developed 
to tie together the findings and conclusions. 

A key concept in the framework was that of 
need, defined here as a condition in which serv- 
ices must be provided to students in order to 
hdp them maximize the development of their 
academic, social, psychological, and physical 
potential in ways that will foster their achieve- 
ment of educational goals held by the stu- 
dents themselves, by educators, and by seg- 
ments of the community. Needs are dsmamic, 
changing with socioeconomic conditions, with 



student body compositions, with community 
values, and in response to education itself. 

It was determined that there are three pro- 
cesses which directly affect supply and demand 
of teachers: the demand-decision process, the 
supply process, and the staffing process. 

The demund'decision process includes those 
steps that take place within a school district 
to enable decisions to be made regarding the 
staffing levels which the district will attempt 
to fill. These steps are: 

— The formulation of preliminary district 
planning guidelines* which include: the 
budget forecast, enrollment forecasts, and 
policy objectives. 
—The development of individual school 
budget requests embodying program /staff 
plans. These include: perception, assess- 
ment, and communication of educational 
needs; design and/or modification of pro- 
gram and staffing configurations; estab- 
lishment of priorities in consideration of 
fiscal constraints; and completion of the 
final school district budget. 
The outcome of this process is the effective 
demand. Ideally, an important input is an as- 
sessment of needs and an evaluation of how 
well present programs, p-^licies, and curricu- 
lums, combined with current staffing config- 
urations, meet the needs. As a departure from 
the ideal pattern, decisionmakers in a district 
may depend largely or entirely on previous 
staffing patterns and previous budget patterns 
during the demand-decision process to produce 
the effective demand. 

The supply process, largely carried out with- 
in teacher preparatory institutions (TPI's), 
was not investigated in detail and therefore 
is discussed only tangenttaUy. 

The staffing process includes the obvious 
function of filling or attempting to fill the po- 
sitions determined by the effective demand 
process. It also involves the following impor- 
tant elements : setting of hiring criteria ; Job- 
acceptance factors (the ability of the district 
and the candidate to match their interests 
and requirements) ; procedures for placing new 
staff members in particular Jobs and schools; 
and methods for providing for staff develop- 
ment and evaluation so that qualified person- 
nel will remain and changing needs will be 
met 
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The aforementioned three processes (de- 
mand decisions, supply, and staffing) are inter- 
dependent, together forming what economists 
call a production function. Partial failure in 
any one area will limit the school district's 
success in all three. If a school has carefully 
defined its needs, while the teacher-prepara- 
tion institution turns out products without re- 
gard to these defined needs, then the school 
district is likely to have only partial success 
in recruiting the kinds of people it must have. 

The diversity among and within the 10 dis- 
tricts becomes very apparent in an analysis 
of the variety of unmet needs and their causes 
as cited by interview respondents. It should 
be stressed that this study simply reports 
those needs mentioned by those in the school 
districts themselves. Within the scope and con- 
straints of the study, there was no exhaustive 
or independent effort to verify tl^ose needs. 
Unmet needs can be either ''felt" or emperically 
substantiated, and they are recognized here as 
legitimate regardless of the variety of edu- 
cational goals of those who indicated their 
presence. 

This very broad definition of unmet needs is 
itself an indication of the state of the art of 
educational theory and its application in school 
districts. None of the school districts visited 
used any system which was based on both 
theory and data, which related needs to their 
solutions, which showed conclusively which 
needs (or their solutions) had priority in terms 
of their importance to the educational process, 
or which analjrtically chose the best solution to 
a need. This has created a situation in which a 
district may attempt to hire a certain type of 
teacher or fill a position that may not actually 
be required in terms of the actual, current edu- 
cational needs of students. The process can fig- 
ure statistically in a teacher-demand study but 
can also provide the false impression that each 
filled or unfilled position is related to a realis- 
tic student need. 

Although no attempt was made to evaluate 
either the legitimacy or the priority of needs 
within a given district, some needs can be 
related to the National Education Association's 
(NEA) figures.* However, two cautionary 
notes must be sounded. First, great emphasis 
on the need for ''remediaK' and ''specialist'' 
teachers emerged at the elementary level, and 



other levels in the system. To what extent is 
this **need" for specialists and remedial teach- 
ers a result of the lack of quality of present 
classroom personnel? Elementary teachers are 
trained as generalists, yet they must cope with 
mathematics, science, reading, music, foreign 
language, ot cetera. Probably, no one teacher is 
facile in all areas nor. apparently, are most pre- 
pared in all of them. To what extent does the 
expression of this need represent an implicit de- 
cision that the concept of self-contained class- 
room learning is outmoded and unresponsive to 
the wide variety of needs represented by stu- 
dents in each classroom? To what extent are 
"needs" for specialists and remedial teachers at 
the secondary level an implicit recognition that 
poor quality teachers "pass on" their failures 
to be coped with at the next level? To what ex- 
tent are secondary classroom teachers, who 
are now trained on the assumption that their 
students know how to read, lacking in "qual- 
ity" when they can neither teach their sub- 
ject matter to nonreaders nor improve the 
reading ability of their students? In other 
words, some needs are primary needs, and 
others are secondary needs resulting from 
the primary needs. Without extended evalua- 
tion, the determination of which needs are 
which is impossible. Yet, in the long run, pri- 
mary needs must be met at an early level to 
relieve other parts of the system of the in- 
herited effects. 

Second, school systems either were unable 
or unwilling to evaluate staff on the basis of 
the quality of the content of teaching (as op- 
posed, for example to the process issues raised 
relating to children, etc.) . Even their definitions 
of teacher quality varied greatly and were 
vague. Thus, there is no attempt here to pose 
specific quality ^riteria against which to meas- 
ure staff and make assessments as to the scope 
of the problem. That is a whole study (or series 
of studies) in itself. 

The list of unmet needs which follows (table 
1) is certainly not comprehensive. It should 
rather be viewed as partially indicative of the 
types of educational needs which public school 
systems are not currently meeting, either in 
whole or in part. It is divided into two cate- 
gories: unmet needs related to the demand- 
decision process, and unmet needs related to 
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malM tKt bMt poMlbIt um of the skills and 
capabilities, as well as the motivations, of in- 
dividual teachers. Even within their budgetary 
constraints, some schoob and districts have 
achieved far rreater flexibility in the disc re- 
tlonary nee of funds (limited as they are) than 
their counterparts with similar budgetary con- 
straints. In a few cases, budgetary cuts acted 
as the stimulus to seek out and implement 
imaginative ways to use teacher aides and un- 
paid volunteers with teachers who had larger 
classes under the nM>re stringent budgetary 
sltuatkm. 

The following sections describe how the de- 
mand-decision pro c ess worked in two of the 
districts examined. 

School District A, an innovative district 
which it was felt was ck)eeet to the Ideal In 
its dsmand'declsion process, is a moderately 
weaMgr suburban community with above-aver- 
age yearly per-pupll expenditures (around 
MOO). Although faced with a severe budge- 
tary squeeae In 1971-71, its demand-decision 
proeeas is not Kk^ to change and bears ex- 
aminatlon« 

However, before deecrlbing the ongoing 
yearly decision proeeas of defining teaeher and 
other profeaslonal needs, a word about the 
background of Innovation In DIatrlct A ia nec- 
eeeary. About 10 years ago a fundaaseatal re- 
view of the objective, gonla, and educational 
needs of the district waa Initiated. Thia led 
to a needs aaseesment of personnel and to 
changes in philosophy, poHcy, and programs. 
The Inquiry proeees used In the review In- 
volved the eommunlty (through meetinga and 
a mall queetionpeife) and the profeeakmal 
staff. 

The needs aaseesgMit leading to change In 
the educational phltoeop hy , poUdea, and oper- 
ating practieea was eonttnued over a period 
of years by teachers and the eommunlty. Con- 
sideration and thought were given to the type 
of society chlMran will live in, the need to 
know how to leam, the rate of teeknobglcal 
change and Ita impacts, the findings of be- 
havbral sclenee, and the phlloeophy of IndU 
viduallsed. continuous education. Bscsuse this 
n ee d s assessment has been c omplet e d, yearly 
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definition of new needs can be addressed and 
the process made workable. The basic patterns 
of process and analysis are well established. 
The framework for this process is the theory 
and research of differentiated staffing and in- 
dividualised instruction done by a noted edu- 
cation consultant. 

The decisions on teacher and other profes- 
sional needs were widely shared in District 
A among teachers, the administration, and the 
school board. Some continuing involvement of 
community, parenta, and students also occurs 
and ia increasing.* 

The four-level framework (master teach- 
ers, etc.), of teacher functioning has led to 
emphasis on the qualities of newly employed 
teachers and the way teaching is to relate to 
curriculum content and revltalisation on the one 
hand, and chiM-centered attitudes on the other. 
In more specific terms, teacher needs are speci- 
fied by the appropriate grade level personnel 
or departmental teacher group as openings oc- 
cur. Criteria are broad and comprehensive 
rather than simply directed to subject content. 
Needs for other staff, such as vocational coun- 
setors, are defined from a number of sources 
and are widely discussed before implementa- 
tion. Thia goes on during the entire budget- 
making proeees. 

In the kmg-range planning for District A*s 
shift to differentiated staffing, professional 
staff levels have been projected to lf7t-74. 
The total number ia currently the same as in 
lift, before the shift was sUrted, but the mix 
has been altered markedly (master teachers, 
senior teachers, and paraprofesslonals haire 
been added; ^'regular"* teachers are fewer). 
However, In the current financial crials it ia 
doubtful that continuous progress can bs made 
In Ifl71-7S toward the lf7S-74 projection. 
Clearly the financial feaalMlity of the projee- 
tlon depends In part on a balanced teacher 
group with a spread of ealarlea. 

The number of paraprofesalonal staff ia de> 
termlned following separate formulas for the 
three school levels. The original target for 
197S.74 was set at three in each elemenUry 
school, eight In each Intennedlate school, and It 
in each high school. The number of akiea ac- 
tually hired for the schools depends on theoreti- 
cal and practical grounds: the differentiated 
staff mix as set up by the education conauHaat 



and applied by another consultant and the dis- 
trict professional staff, plus the availability of 
Federal funds to support the aides. Upon 
chan^ver to differentiated s^* .fflng, the ex- 
penditures of paraprof ess i onals, clerks, and 
other support personnel increased 20 percent. 
Now that 1971 72 financial constraints are a 
major concern, there is apparently a move to 
cut back on paraprofessional personnel rather 
than on the pupil teacher ratio. The aides have 
an informal liaison with a member on the dis- 
trict salary committee and thus have a voice 
in the decisionmaking process. However, the 
small number of aides and the ambiiruity of 
their status (while they are members of the 
clas- 'led employee organization, their salaries 
are in certificated personnel budget) lead them 
to feel that their influence is minimal in a 
year with imminent cutbacks. 

Under the district's policy of shared deci- 
sionmaking, needs for additional teachers are 
determined at the individual schools, mainly 
on the basis of enrollment forecasts, the ob- 
servation! and flndinRs of the school staff, and 
—inevitably— the known availability of funds. 
In general, most professionals appear to have 
a part in the deciaionmaking process. Some in- 
terviewees expressed dissatisfaction with vari- 
ous aspects of this shared decisionmaking and 
differentiated staffing. They said, for example, 
that the decisionmaking process was excessive- 
ly long, and that the workload of a staff teacher 
and an associate teacher may be so similar 
that salary differences become open to ques- 
tion. 

The relationship of decisionmaking in the 
school to that in the district is illustrated in 
this paragraph from a district document: 

All pdieies at the school level are made 
by each sehooKs academic senate, com- 
posed of the senior teachers and the prin- 
cipal. Principals have no veto power. All 
diatriet poltejr is made by the district ^sen- 
ate, which is made up of the six prin- 
cipals, a senior teacher from each school, 
and the superintendent. Again, nu one 
has veto power, although at any point a 
minority opinion can be filed and proper 
appellate (to the next higher body) pro- 
cedures followed. The Board of Educa- 
tion has final word on all policy adoption. 



Despite the district's pupil teacher ratio 
guidelines, interviews indicated that the actual 
ratios vary among the elementary schools of 
the district on the basis of needs defined by 
the staff. Thus, one school may have a smaller 
mathematics class if it sets out to teach that 
subject in a different way. Staflling needs are 
sometimes filled by intraschool transfers, which 
must be agreed on by both schools involved. 

Schetl District ■ 

School District 6, in contra.st with School 
District A, is a small rural community with 
chronic unemployment and below-average year- 
ly per-pupil expenditures (under $400), pri- 
marily supported by nonlocal sources (State 
and Federal funds). 

In this district, staffing, like curriculum, re- 
flects the current orientation of the district 
toward a minimum program offering basic 
skills, with few if any "f. or options be- 
yond these fundamentals. The district is barely 
able to meet the State commission of educa- 
tion's minimum staffing standards. It offers no 
curricular options other than a basic college 
preparatory program, even though only 80 
percent of its high school graduates go on to 
college. 

The stafling process is fairly simple in Dis- 
trict B, since it is determined according to fixed 
procedures and minimum guidelines laid down 
by the State commissioner of education. These 
standards cover virtually all aspects of per- 
sonnel operations, including salary levels, staff 
mix, and pupil/teacher ratios. The superin- 
tendent receives State-supplied salaries for a 
specific mix of faculty and staff personnel 
based on District B's average daily attend- 
ance. In view of the district's relianee on 
State funds, stafling is determined as much by 
the State department of education as by local 
administrators, who participate only in fore- 
casting the all-important average daily attend- 
ance. 

In order to hire personnel beyond those com- 
puted in the State aid formula. District B must 
rely on local or Federal funding. Although tocal 
monies are used only as marginal supplements 
to the State-supported salary scale. Federal 
funds have enabled the district to hire a small 
number of additional staff (including kinder- 
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garten, art, and remedial reading teachers, as 
well as librarian! and aides). The allocation 
of such Federal funding is also coordinated 
through the State education department. 

The process of setting staff requirements for 
the next school year is begun in late winter aad 
completed in early spring, when the prospec- 
tive budget is approved by the county court. 
If the State legislature takes subsequent ac- 
tion which affects that budget, the superin 
tendent then flies an amended budget for final 
court approval in July. 

This district is unique among those visited 
in the lack of control and discretion exerrised 
by the superintendent and other district oA* 
cials in determining stalling requirements. Be 
cause local funds have been insuflkient, th^ 
district must honor the stalling reqairesMit 
manflatti< by its two major revenue sovrees 
the State education department and special 
Federal programs. 

UNMIT NEEDS REUTEO TO DEMAND 

Quantitative shortages doe to imperfections 
in the demamd-deeigUm proeese were evident 
in the 10 districts visited in the folkming 
areas: 

Teaeber aides 

Special education teachers 

PaychokiglsU 

Guidanee eouaaelon 

Elementary physical education teachers 

Elementary art tea ch er s 

Elementary music teachers 

Teacher consultants 

Librarians 

The needs addressed by these categories of 
educational ptrsonnel are varied. One thing 
the categories have in wnmom. however, la 
that they respond to OMHre spedaliasd and dis- 
crete needs rather than to the need for regu- 
lar classroom teachers. In the demand-dsdston 
pswess, priority is given to obtaining the 
biter. Shortages in the aforementioned cate* 
gories also stem from a tight budget situation. 
School district programs and policies were 
usually determined more by what waa ftnaa- 
dally expedient or poeelble than what was 
educationally related to the needs of students. 
Regardlees of their level of per-pupil expendi- 



tures and the scope' of their current programs, 
all 10 districts visited felt that they did not 
have sufficient funds to provide programs that 
would adequately meet the educational needs 
of their students. In some of the districts, 
staffing cuts due to the financial crisis have 
led to cutbacks in existing programs or even 
to their termination. Because of the priority 
given to regular classroom teachers, these cuts 
tend to begin with the kinds of ancillary per- 
sonnel listed above. Thus, the paramount C(in- 
siderations in the demand-decision process 
were the priorities of obtaining self-contained 
cUuaroom teachers for the elementary level 
and subject matter specialists for the secon- 
dary level— both at specifted teacher pupil ra- 
tios. 

A further reason for the shortage of the 
categories previously listed is that the de- 
mand-decision process included little consid- 
eration of possibilities for experimenting with 
comblnationa of self-contained classroom teach- 
ers with other educational personnel (e.g., spe- 
cialists and paraprofessionals). This reflects 
the fact that broad and systematic needs as- 
sessment invohring the participation of all in- 
terested parties simply do not exist in many 
districts. Very few dIstricU either modify ex- 
isting programs or design new ones on the 
basis of evaluation. 

Bach category of unmet needs is discussed 
in this chapter. 

TtMliir iMios 

Teacher aidss are needed for a varitty of 
roles, from Instructional reinforcement tutor- 
ing to km-skilled clerical work. Many respond- 
ents indicated that the need for aides of all 
typss Is most acute in the elementary schools^ 
whils the need in secondary schools was mainly 
for clerical help and for hall or lunchroom 
monitors. 

Nina districts indicated that this andllary 
staff category ordinarily does not receive suA- 
dent budget funds to create the n eeded sal- 
aried positions. Most frequently this is due 
to the other demands (especially for profes- 
sional classroom teachers) made on limited 
financial resources, leaving little, if any, funds 
for teacher aides. In a few of the districts, 
professional teacher associations have sharply 
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cunstraint'd the utilization of noncertificated at 
ciliary personnel through informal preMur 
or explicit negotiated agreement (although ont^ 
association had taken the opposite taek and 
used part of its lump-sum negotiated funds to 
support aides for the schools) Such groups 
usually defended such stances with statements 
that an increase in ancillary personnel positions 
could reduce the number of job openings avail- 
able for their own certificated professionals. 

Although several districta are encouraging 
those responaible for each school's personnel 
affairs to consider tradeoffs between parapro- 
fessional aides and profeasional staff, particu- 
larly where budget constraints preclude hir- 
ing the extra personnel desired to meet needs, 
most schools are financially able t« avail them- 
selves of only a token number (> paid para~ 
professionals. The only schools tliat can ordi 
narily develop effective teacher-aide stalling 
programs are those with notilocally funded 
projects; e.g., projects with State or Federal 
funds earmarked for swh paraprofesaional 
salaries. 

In some schools and Aatrlcts, the unmet 
need for aides ia partial^ accounted for by 
the fact that tke deeisiott jaflueneerg taclud- 
ing principals, teachers, mmd central district 
administrators— often do aot fully recopilae 
the financial and the instruetioMl beneflta 
eouM reault from chasfing tMr traditisMi 
staAng mix by adding aidea. Even aome mkmak 
with teacher aides sUtad that few teadiara 
or aidea really understand how they eaa meat 
effectively work together. For example, some 
faculty members considered teacher aidea as 
Intruders in their claaaroom affairs — hardly 
the type of attitude which eACouragea proper 
UM of paraprofesaional aaaiatanee. In om die- 
trict, however, the servieea of aidea were aup- 
ported by Federal funds as a way of Increaa- 
Ing the minority mix and bringing the com- 
munity culture into the clasaroom* 

Becauae of the ahortage of salaried poei- 
tiona for teacher aidea nud alao to alleviate 
other unmet need areaa. almoat all districts 
have initiated prograam deaigned to foater vol- 
untaer paraprofesaional help in the achoob. 
These volunteer aides nmy be hieal parants, 
other community adults (e.g., senior citiaMst 
older Junior high school or high school stui 
(sometimes helping in areas connected 



^'^eir course work), or nearby college t^tudentji. 
M 'Wever, not ail schools or districts have equal 
MtveM to such voluntary help. For instance, 
n neighborhoods in which both parents work 
or in which mothers must cure for smaller 
children in their homes, schools are not able 
to attract any volunteer help. There may not 
be programs whereby high sch(K>l students can 
work in other district schools, nor colleges 
within easily aceeasible distanc«» 



%ine distrif* reported unme 'i(»eds in spe- 
m educatMi <The remaininir district does 
it assume <«Bpi>nsibility for most special 
iMKation pexisiruis since ther nearby agen- 
providt^ *mch service- Staff trained in 
vir«H*i(inK with em4»tionall> disturbed students. 
lamptU with spetn.*h pi'oblew. and the educable 
TMitally retardad were mi-ntioned as most fre- 
ily needed. In addition t>) these three areas, 
were other students whose special aia- 
are unmet: brain injure, 
nstarded, slivw learners, asid 




rsa^ns for the unmet m 
ara insutteient budgeted 
supply of tramed per- 
of the districts viaitad railed on 
Psdaral funds to support their 
si [lisistiiB programs. UsuaHy thesi' 
are Hsada«aate to meet the fall range 
of naeda of tl» atudeats. Since pupils with 
these special education requirements usually 
represent only a minority of the total enroll- 
ment, their neada are often given rather low 
priority when it comea to allocating district 
budget funds. One special educatiim adminiatra* 
tor sUted a poaaible additional problem. ''Very 
few parento of apaclal education youngaters 
are wiUing to admit publicly tke existence ci 
their cklldrcM* problenM, a factor which ef- 
fectivi^ predttdea tke formation of a power- 
f ul local p r saaure group which could press for 
more funda, klgher priority, etc." 

The p r o M am in tN supply proeeaa seems 
to be one of quantity asore than quality: there 
are simply not enough special education per- 
sonnel to m 0mm tke available Joba, which are 
themaelvea inasAclant. Few reapondenta eriti- 
ciaed tke guilty of tke available manpower. 
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although there were diffei 
the best way to inteffrat^ 
mirht be expected in view 
ply, certain less competitiv 
this area as a recruiting pr< 
one large district did not < 
crement for training in ce 
tion Mdn, and had a diflk 
personnel since other nea 
afford such premiums. 

^■■iMlMlala ami ftiiMMaA 

There are unmet needs 1 
eigiit of the dlstricU and 
sekm ia seven. Five distrk 
tioMd the netd for element 
selors. There was general 
respondents in these sjre 
school counseling prograaH 
truly satisfy student needs 
denuc, and personal counse 
ment was that "counseling 
tivtty deluged with admini 
(s«Kh as recordkeeping an 
out of touch with student in 
voeational opportunities oui 
oflH it has been associated 
wtth Hm punitive or diadpl 

TIm AMd mMtioMd bjr 
ho w ■chool coordiMton t 
dMto' fuaillM MMl tMdMI 
•€oH to dMl wHh thtfr pr« 
tlM Mid wprnwd for pure 
■flora. An thrtt lUff arwu 
Hm with the mpTMMd im 
pmoMMl raipoMlv* to tha 
indiridMl ttadmt 

White th« wMMt Mods i 
oglfta Mid f idMci ririMiii 
■titttto • Atmnd dw irttwi 
p r oBi MM coatribwtod to tl 
portaat eoMtnUat wm bm 
Mods won fOMtttUjr raooi 
iaflMMMTs. bMk of fimii 
high ttudiwf sotiMSloi' ra 
■ ehM ls. M oottMtliat ia < 
Md Mttlo if Mr profwio— 
•t otthor 1ml. Tho iMdo^i 
raafMMats wm Tividljr i 
dlotrltts: in OM tho waitiiM 



was as long as 2 to 3 yean 
the high counselor caseload 
effective continuous student 2m 
rvices. 

;>pear to be quality and QiM 
gs in the supply procaas 
areas. School psychologiMa cm 
\g closely and effectively wtU 
its, and parents are in mm 
guidance counselors wlia om 
tni advice and help to sMri 
;>robiems, needs, and inlMeli 
rpical of some responses m 
lat ''certain guidance couneelv 
dvicc more responsive to Ikai 
ions than to the needs of itts 
>nt/' an observation similar t 
t many teachers. Minority mm 
counselors of acting out thai 
counseling*' them into low lerc 
upirations. 

fliting problems c(»ntrih«U t 
I in these staff categories. Om 
iportant haa to do with am 
lalarles offered by sofliie ox vs 
ted. In one system, school pes 
[>na were left vacant beeHBi 
leraonnel could be found eri^ 
» district salary offer. In tftai 
nee eoonaelors were hard > 
the peeularitiea of SUte eer 
mieiits. In one such eaae. i 
wd to transfer a regular elaas 
to a eounaeling position und« 
ergeney eertifleation status be 
he appMeanta met the norma 
L Likewise, placement waa i 
dietrkt. where the eonnaelini 
aekool beegine the ''demotion' 
ceepta b ie principal (who wai 
lie peeltion). 



Iiyaieal edneation, mnaie. anc 
let need areaa in aeven of tiM 
ki profeaaionala in tlieee enb 
red either on a part-time ltin< 

only in Hmited nnmber ol 
lee, the aervleea of nntrateed 
aed. Theee three aubjeeta an 

intenrioweea aa valuable weyi 
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of developing broader interests and abilities 
of students. Unfortunately, in most of the dis- 
trkta visited, they were amonff the ftrst to 
soflkr cutbacks, or even to be elinuMited in 
tiBMi of fiscal austerit|r> As one adhsmistra- 
tor naponsible for his district's insiMctional 
pratnun put it: ''The taxpayers act often to 
[>rt only those edueational pi ug—na ori- 
to basic fundamental skills of Ike three 
R's; and unfortunately they inmUm' mumc 
aat, physical sda sat ion. and siMilar paqgraM 
as frills or hnnHta whkh are Ml wvrfk extra 



Five districts iadicatad the nmi fcr sKperi- 
eneed, susssasful teachan to leave IMr daas* 
roans and serve as diairictwMe eawritanta 
warking with individual taaclHn m asaaaaing 
and improving elasaroom tsaaliing psrform- 
aaee. Such ''floating'* taaehera eould ha eape- 
eially competent in either vnaral taaehing 
mathoda and approachea or spec 111 aubjact 
araaa.' The primary causa for Uris wmmtit need 
has been the laek of available funds. A sec* 
oodarjr eoaaideration, however, is taaeher m- 
soeiation eppoaitkm to this modlfled "differen 
tiated 



QHliflad librarians were mentioned aa un- 
mat alaff needs by five diatricts. The functions 
for wMeh such personnel are needed vary, in* 
eluding fulUime management of the school 
library, aaalstanee to the reading program, 
operation of the multimedia learning matariab 
raaouree eenter. TMa entegory aaffeva the saase 
general fate as eMMr aneiUary profeaaional 
ataff areaa, except that the problem is not 
eansed by hiek of anpply. Beeaoae thia cate- 
gory often has kmer priority than regular 
elasaroom leaching poaitions, it is alao more 
suaeepMble to budget aula or total elimination. 
Two dielrleta also indicated pvablema in re- 
cruiting enough certifteated librarians to fill 
the bttdgeled vaeanciea. In one ayalem, the 
diflcul^ waa impoaad by atringent State eer* 
tiflcatlon rajuirsmenta, which forced many li* 
brarian applicants to take additional courae* 



work after graduation without any salary in 
crement to reward the extra effort. 

Paaaible Mutiens 



Table 2 shows some piiisiiilities for si 
need-related solutions. These possibilities 
derived partially from the successful sol 
observed dnring the 10 case studies and 




from analyaaa. 
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Properly utiUaad v«lan*sera and pai 
feasionals can go a leng way toward 
unmet needs the forasar at no coal to 
schoola. For example tiM se r viaas of aidaa 
voluntaera nniy be uaed appropriately to 
educaUonnl paraonnel of clerical dutiea (i 
ance coonaalora were particularly bogged down 
in "administrativia") , for tutorial aaaialance to 
sk>w learners or gifted children, and aa elasa- 
room asaiatants (dividing the claaaroom in two 
segmenta, for example). All but one diatrict 
uaed paraprofeasionals or volunteer hdp. How- 
ever, in several of the districta the meana of 
utilizing these personnel were queationable. 

Diffarmtiatad staflng (which inclndea aidaa 
and team teaching) wouki allow greater flexi- 
bility in the classraam and would aUow ale. 
mentary taaehera with specific intereala to 
pursue them to a gaaater extent. Only one dia- 
trict nsade extensive use of differantiatad alaf* 
fing; three others had pibt achoob with some 
form of differentiated stafftng; and one or two 
others had made some tentative stepa in thia 
direction. 
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Educational Meds continually cl 
rictB do not meet a given 
ta- all. In CM dMrict w 




itm die- 

trieta to apply up-to-date IomMip in Wan- 
inr» bekarioral, and teachinf iaehni«uei in de- 
▼ialnv rtiflfaiff pattena and eHrrteMluim to 
meet tke newly Menttted naeia. 

Needa aaeeeenMst can aueeeed ealy to the 
extent tlmt thoee who are aware q# ttie needa 
have a ehanee to report them. Several of the 





districts have alftHmptad to increase 

partkipatiM in tbt early stages < 
litieai mud ettting priorities to 



eo f ar aa to 

by cr 

in widdi prindpala^ 

insibiHty for 




bility, or 



asbool dtotricts visitei 
to base their 
on educational 
hHMial onee. 
taken specific pol- 
icy eisBKls in favor of meeting specific educa- 
tieaal wsals md have attempted to structure 
their epssmli^g decisions ami plans according- 
ly. Themprtiey stands take a number of forms: 
at speeifte dam size targets de- 
on a per-pupil 
of idMMMe student learning 
the dfctriet assumes responsi- 
ic cumniiiMwnts to brnsdscek 
deaifned to addrem vari- 
itlBipattd student needs. 

il and/ or psMti- 
impoaad by 
parties, certain iaft- 
dninniishsiad a 
\ mid abOity to innovate wUk- 
significantly altering ttm 
or mix of their staffing demand and 
pkms withaul violating the constraints. In 
m vsm i aeheols, teaehere themselvm had taken 
the lead in tlMM efcets, often by agreeing to 

sflpaalaBsnt witti incneasgd utilimtion of para- 
preteeiemd aeaiatanee^^am teaching, or other 

In one of the dlatrieta, 
tim teacher aaeociation even 
need its own mgotiated compensation funds 
to par^ a eertain level of paraprofeeaional 
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in revsnus in moat districts has not 
with inflatkm and/or rising teacher 
skageat and sonm districts 
recent voter rejestlen of in* 
propoeals, guaranteeing an 
period of financial retrenchment 
Several districts have not lain idle in the face 
of thia discouraging financial proapeet For 
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example, one district with a low per*capita 
income (one of the lowest in its county) — 
and, thercfcve. having oa^ an average per- 
pupil expMiitare despite the hiirhest tax rate 
in the cciiglj imu atteapM to deal with its 
financial tsrisis by agnMiveiy seeking out 
nondistrict r e s o w rces, siisk as staif, financial, 
or mstsrtnis assistance immn local industry; 
special 9laie and Fedenri program moneys; 
and f hai ilifck foundation gnmts. It has em* 
ployed an adminstratiipv staff member whose 
sole job ia to seek out saeh sapplemental re- 
sources. Ifciwfirsi', such effsrts do not obviate 
the critiHsl need for additional support from 
the regitar k)cal. State, and Federal sources of 
education Iteds. 

All of 'tase approaches can help alleviate 
or elimiMSs unasst needs arising from prob- 
lems in ^ doBBwl-decision process, either 
by expaaMig 11» scope of badgeted demand 
or by impmrinr^tttt degree to which that de- 
maiMl repBBsents m true understanding of the 
current aad f uftare needs of slaieata and a 
im esaHaMaseat te their solatio«. 




The supply process, largely carried out with- 
in teacher preparatory iastitutiaas (TPFs), 
attracts, seiscts, and trains stuiits for edu- 
cational aseupations. Because llie scope of 
this studr was confined to the sskool districte 
themselves only a limilsd number of inter- 
riews wen conducted in TPI's. The following 
rsouurks m the supply process r e pr esent nudn- 
ly the viawpeints of the districts and should 
be viewed ia the light of this HmiUtion. 

BMkgnnBii data indicate that asaM quanti- 
tatln oMfwK teacher slK>rtages haaa been tem- 
posarily aNaviated by demographic trends. 
Thsse treads include increasing numbers of 
people in the 20-26 age group (graduating 
teaehers) and decreasing nambera in the 6-17 
age group (students). This trend is expected 
to continue for some tims. An even shorter 
term trend contributing to alleviating grosa 
number shortages in certain fields is the eco- 
neaAic slowdown which began in IMP. The 
slowdown has resulted in numy scientifically 



trained people being unemployed : somt^ of them 
are looking for teaching jobs. Ir addition, 
classroom teachers may be in quant * alive (but 
not necefMrily qualitative) oversanply. since 
the slov/d«em has curtailed the budgets and 
the effecting dennmds in sobm districts. 

Infonaasion oa the supply process indianles 
that it insiiides little training for innovative 
approachas in edacation. TPI*a tend to empha- 
aise contsmt rather tiian process. Few TPf^s, 
nscordinr to the diatricts, are preparing slu- 
dnits for tsam teaching and differentialed 
staflnng ; Mther, training concentrates on 
ene-teacher-to-a-ciaserooai iateraction. 9Sa4Bnt 
Aching lao oAen eeewsnd in white miMe- 
dass schaais, pres entin g stndc nt teachers from 
gaining e^erienae with children of iiu n oiity 
groups or disadvantaged children. This lack of 
experience was Mrimental on two couats. 
First, it paansnted student teachers from test- 
ing their dMKy to teach these types of chil- 
dren oomfsstably, tlMrsby dtapeiving the stu- 
dent Isnclisw of a nmans of Mshtng their own 
career decisssns. Saasnd, it faiiad to tsnin iiMa, 

to denelop the a—ilisiities and tsehnsvMS 
necessary to meat aaads of thsse kinds of 
studsnls. 

AHhough rseent traids hnas aBsviaisd gasas 
teacher shortages, definite evidenee was tennd 
of teadier slwrtagis in certain ancillary spe- 
cialty areas and in certain gaegraphical asaas. 
This will be discnsasd in mote detaU in the nant 
section. As previouely discussed, the alle vi aHs n 
of quantitative shortages should not be talwn 
to indicate that qualitative shortages do nat 
exiat. They do. 

In the TPTs, as 4sscrihad by the district 
staff and as riwealsi from interviana at TFTs, 
little ssenwd to be done to orient students 
toward the edneatisnal shsrtage areas. Thssa 
appeared to be little coasauanication between 
the diatricts and the TPFs regarding shortage 
areas and little use of national information 
that would identify these areas. Probably 
more hnportaat, it seems that the organization- 
al dynamies of TPI's, like those of nuny col- 
Isgast encourage each department to expand 
to its nuximum, regardless of whether or not 
its students can find Jobs in their specialties. 
Finally, in many TPI's, students are assigned 
to or identified with education at a late 
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stage (junior or senior year) of their college 
career. This makes it difficult even to identify 
those students interested in education soon 
enough so that they can receive career counsel- 
ing to encourage them, if they have appro- 
priate interests and aptitudes, to ^ into short- 
age areas. 

Tht Stalling Proem 

District success in filling budgeted vacancies 
with fully qualified personnel varied widely 
according to a district's location, accessibility 
to TPrs, district image, and recruiting prac- 
tices themselves. District compensation poli- 
cies also affected the competitive advantage of 
each district, the competitive advantage of edu- 
cation professions versus other professions, and 
success in recruiting and retaining educational 
personnel. Thus, even with a given nationwide 
situation of shortage or overage either in edu- 
cational professions generally or within ap^ 
cific professional and paraprofesaional areaa, 
some districts have significant advantages m 
attracting educational personnel. A discuasiM 
of the staffing process and its effects in om 
district follows. 

School District C, a moderate-sixed wealthy 
district with per-pupil expenditures over twice 
the national average, was experiencing few 
area-related shortages in personnel, although 
it was unhappy with the quality and training of 
incoming staff and was unable to obtain black 
taachers of sufficient quality to meet its criteria. 

Recruiting in this district, while active in 
the paat, has been curtailed somewhat recently. 
Last year, 50 or 60 colleges (quite a few in 
the South) were visited l^y district recruiters 
and advertisertients were placed, in southern 
cities where the potential for sr black audience 
is greater. Applications are screened by the 
personnel department. For thoae that reach 
the interviewing stage (which goes on continu- 
ously through the year), two principals (ele- 
mentary level) or two building administrators 
(or one administrator and a department head) 
at the secondary level interview the applicant. 
Only upon a unanimous affirmative decision 
will the applicant reportedly be considered for 
an opening. 

Some dissatisfaction was voiced with thia 
method of selection. Since the schools are 
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highly individualized ireflectinjr the philoso- 
phies of the principal) . since newly hired teach- 
ers are not necessarily (ifiiieed, not usually) 
placed in the school of the principal (s) who 
interviewed them, and stnee principals have 
little or no choice in job assaaprmient, a teacher 
suiting one principal may be tetally unsuited 
to the alyle and philosophy ef the school into 
which ke or she is placed. 

Figures quoted as to the number of applica- 
tions for the number of positiona vsried widdlr 
from 1,100 for 90 to 3,5eo for 90. Factors 
considered in screening ap^icants are: knowl- 
edge of the subject area, interest in working hi 
an integrated environment, creativity, willing* 
ness to experiment, aM philosophy of teerii- 
ing. Previous teaching cKpericKe is genemly 
preferred. 

Some flgwes will serve to flhsstrate the di- 
versity of the teechers. Re taachii is uncerti- 
fted ; teach— ia the district have de g r ees tram 
over 103 ceBiges or univeoitiaa, but probehly 
70 percent ef tiK teaches aas from collepas 
or universities in the Stale; ssad two out of 
every three teachers hired haae had previous 
teaching eaperience. In only one aehool (a pilot 
program) are teachers' s e rvi ce a aonsiakently 
utilized effectively in terms of lexibiUty ia 
staffing. In others, h o aeasr, soase tadhility m 
shewn ia iaalatad instances. One psaaipsl, fer 
eaampla, aaaigna an art teacher ta help in read- 
imm* siaee Ais teacher has proead to he excel- 
lent at reaehing nonreaders thne^^ art, there- 
by gettfav them to reed. 

An exteasive and dynamic ppsgram of ia- 
senrice training haa been tskiai place in the 
district, dae to the reeognition ef a need both 
to orient new teachefs and to hsep teachers 
abreast of new ideas. A coopeasiire program 
involving dee school districts in Mto county haa 
performed several majar funetfona: orienta- 
tion of new teachers, iaeervice credit courses 
(which eoant toward salary increases), and 
helping teachers change their attitudes and 
culture norms so they may more effectively 
reach their students. Unfortunately, the fund- 
ing for the program (title III, ESEA) would 
terminate in ItTl. 

All teashsrs from three elensentary schools 
were involved in many of the pilot programs 
in those schods, from which have sprung crea- 
tive approadies to teaching. (For example, 



one school offers open, multilevel, imfrraded. 
individualized instruction — all planned by 
the teachers — at no extra cost, and another 
opened up a storefront, free summer school in 
a black area of the community.) Th^^^re is no 
complacency about inservice trainin^r. Incom- 
ing teachers are seen as needing more one-to- 
one supervision (like a "buddy" system) ; more 
emphasis still needs to be placed on innovation 
in teaching methods. The teacher associa- 
tion helps sponsor the inservice training pro- 
gram from its negotiated lump sum. This is 
unique among the districts visited. 

As mentioned previously, taking courses for 
credit is part of the insenrice program. In 
1968 teachers were paid $140 to participate in 
self -development programs. In 1969 the amount 
was reduced to $100, and in 1970 no cash in- 
centive was given, yet it is interesting to note 
thiit in 1070 there were more applicants than 
there were in 1969 when an incentive was 
provided. 

District C recognizes the need for cross- 
district exchange as part of the continual pro- 
cess of professional developmmt. It also ap- 
pears unique among the districts visited in its 
cooperative courses, which allow interaction 
among teachers from five different districts. 
Some teachers also have traded classes with 
others outside the district. 

Even with the evidence of dynamic involve- 
ment of teachers in high energy-demanding 
innovative activities, not all respondents 
painted rosy pictures of the teaching staff: 

— "60 percent of the teachers exert no lead- 
ership/' 

— 'Teachers use methods that are dull and 
boring/' 

— 'Teachers are not doing their job; there 

should be mandatory reeducation for those 

that are not/' 
— 'There may be an overaupply of teachers 

in quantity, but not in quality/' 
— "Good students don't go into teaching; 

teaching careers are recommended for the 

average student/' 

QMlitatlvv thertagit 

There were many teachers who showed 
qualitative deficiencies with respect to meeting 
the needs of students in the following areas : 



— Positivo attitudes toward students 

— Orientation to individual student needs or 
interests rather than subject matter 

— Flexibility in approach, willingness to ex- 
perin^cnt, openness to change 

— Sensitivity to other cultures 

Most of the unmet needs for teachers meet- 
ing these criteria arise from failures in the 
supply process. Particularly, it appears from 
the limited information gathered about TPI's 
that they do not sufiiciently emphasize training 
in and sensitivity to interpersonal relations. 
As a further aspect of the supply process, 
many teachers came from a middle-class back- 
ground, and this makes it difficult for them to 
become aware of and responsive to the needs 
of minority or disadvantaged students. 

(1) Positive Atfitndes Toward Students, 
The paramount need (mentioned in nine of the 
10 districts visited) was for educational per- 
sonnel with positive attitudes toward students. 
This need was identified and expressly articu- 
lated across the board — from the central office 
on down. As one group of students put it, 
'Teachers are human beings until they step 
into the classroom." Respondents expressed the 
need for teachers who could treat students as 
individual human beings, who could be friendly 
with their students, who recognized the rights 
of their pupils, and whvi treated them with re- 
spect, Typical of seve^'al respondents was the 
following: "You can *ake a person who likes 
and gets along well with children, give him pro. 
fessional training in an educational area, and 
end up with a great teacher; but it's very diffi- 
cult to take someone, even though well trained 
professionally, who does not relate well with 
children, and make a decent teacher of him." 

The important relationship between teacher 
expectations of student capability and actual 
student performance was cited as a reason for 
needing personnel whose views of their stu- 
dents' potential encourages greater achieve- 
ment in the classroom. A self-fulfilling low ex- 
pectation of students is a relatively common 
problem, especially in inner city schools in 
which teachers have become accustomed to un- 
responsive students, high dropout rates, and 
the like, and place most of the blame on the 
students, rather than modifying their own 
behavior and approach in an effort to provide 
greater challenge to their pupils. 
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(2) Orientation to Individual Stitdent 
Nffds. An important related need is for educa- 
tional professionals who are oriented more 
toward meeting the individual needs and in- 
terests of students than simply toward present- 
ing their subject. Many respondents argued 
that too much attention is devoted to teaching 
without an adequate understanding of learn- 
ing. Teaching techniques and skills should be 
developed to respond to the learning abilities 
and problems of students, not vice versa. 

In one or two districts there was particular 
concern over the teaching stafTs inability to 
cope with different learning curves : the excep- 
tional student, the slow learner, the hyperac- 
tive student, for example. Teachers and an- 
cillary staff should be capable not only of de- 
tecting and diagnosing student problems but 
also helping to solve them. For example, the 
knowledge that a student has a reading prob- 
lem is of little value unless the requirements in 
the way of staff, curriculum, or materials for 
its solution are understood and available. Ap- 
parently, the selection and training stages of 
the supply process are at fault here; i.e., per- 
sonnel are not initially well-motivated toward 
the individualization of instruction and are not 
being well trained in it. 

Some of the schools in the sample have 
achieved unprecedented successes by develop- 
ing a core faculty group who believe in the 
capabilities of their students and who are en- 
thusiastic about the instructional program of 
the school (which is in these instances usually 
based on a realistic appraisal of their stu- 
dents' particular needs). The positive attitudes 
and expectations of the faculty have encour- 
aged students to develop more positive feelings 
about themselves, which have sometimes been 
reflected in terms of improved academic per- 
formance. 

The lack of positive attitudes toward stu- 
dents is due primarily to shortcomings in the 
supply process. First of all, the decision to 
enter a career in public education may be mo- 
tivated by factors other than one's personal 
feelings about children; e.g., the prospect for 
long-term Job security, or (particularly in the 
case of women) seemingly better opportunity 
for gainful employment upon graduation than 
in other professions. Second, people who enter 
professional training programs may not have a 



chance to determine the true extent of their 
interest in education in time to choose other, 
more personally satisfying, professions. Uni- 
versity instruction and practice teaching 
norms must also be faulted for too often fail- 
ing to provide the types of experience needed 
to build skills in interpersonal relations. 

Unfortunately, attitudinal qualifications are 
usually difficult to discern until after the per- 
son has been hired, and even then shortcomings 
may go unnoticed unless there is effective sup- 
ervision and evaluation of staff members. Thus, 
the staffing and demand-decision processes also 
contribute to these staff shortcomings, by ap- 
plying lax personnel screening procedures and 
by failing to assess adequately the degree to 
which previously hired staff are meeting the 
needs of their students. 

( 3 ) FlexihiUtyf Experiment a tion /Open ness 
to Change, Eight districts stressed the need 
for personnel who were flexible in their ap- 
proach to meeting educational needs, willing 
to experiment with alternative or innovative 
techniques, and open to change. These districts 
satisfy all the needs of their students. Since 
educational needs are both personal and chang- 
ing, their solution calls for approaches which 
can be individualized and modified as needed. 
Many respondents felt that very few teachers 
were competent in this area. One school district 
administrator estimated that only 25 percent 
of his staff could be considered creative, al- 
though 76 percent were receptive to changes 
suggested by others. 

Again, the responsibility for this unmet need 
rests primarily with the supply process (spe- 
cifically, the selection and training of potential 
teachers) , though the other two processes share 
a portion of the blame (school districts without 
a reputation for innovation are not likely to 
attract innovative teachers, for example) . 

(4) Sensitivity to Other Cultures. There is 
a pressing need for educational staff capable 
of dealing positively with students whose cul- 
tural, economic, or racial backgrounds differ 
from their own. Such capability also involves 
an understanding of the effects such back- 
grounds can have on the learning or behavioral 
patterns of students. Respondents often stated 
that many teachers attempt to enforce their 
own values and cultural norms in their deal- 
ings with studento from quite different back- 
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grounds, rather than accept the positive as- 
pects of such cultural pluralism. Such in- 
sensitivity to the environment in which these 
students live was cited by several respondents 
as the reason why public school education has 
come to be perceived by many pupils as an ir- 
relevant nuisance. Practice teaching in white 
middle-class schools and inflexible university 
courses were often cited as contributing to this 
failure. 

In some schools visited in this study, teach- 
ers are working with curriculums developed 
years earlier for their then-predominantly 
white middle-class students. Now, however, 
nonwhite students and/or students from poor 
economic backgrounds are in the majority; yet 
the programs, curriculums, and materials in 
many of these schools continue largely un- 
changed. This retention of outmoded ap- 
proaches and practices also happens at the in- 
dividual classroom level when teachers are 
transferred into alien working environments. 
In several of the districts visited, numerous 
teachers had been transferred from schools in 
affluent, education-oriented neighborhoods to 
assignments in multiethnic poor areas, or 
vice versa. Often these teachers failed to modi- 
fy their approaches or attitudes to respond to 
their new environments and, as a result, lost 
contact with their new students. 

In the case of the Mexican-American stu- 
dents in four of the districts, this problem has 
two components: many of their teachers lack 
undersUnding of their studenU* cultural heri- 
tage and educational needs, and few can speak 
Spanish well enough to reach those students 
not fluent in Eni^ish. These two factors were 
pointed to by several respondents as prime 
contributors to the depressingly high dropout 
rates among such students (as high as 90 per- 
cent). Indeed, very few interviewees felt that 
there were enough educational personnel who 
could effectively work with potential or actual 
dropouts from any type of background. 

This teacher insensitivity also was men- 
tioned in dealings with students with behav- 
ioral or emotional problems. It was felt, for 
example, that too few teachers could deal 
effectively with disruptive pupils or those un- 
able to adapt to regular school life. This feeling 
is manifest in the expressed need for additional 
psychologisU and special education sUff. 



Demographic Shortages 

Shortages primarily due to the supply proc- 
ess were reported, involving the following 
kinds of teachers : 

— Male teachers in the elementary schools 

— Black and Chicano teachers 

— Bilingual teachers (especially Spanish 

speaking) 
— Young teachers. 

Seven districts indicated the chronic need 
for additional qualified male teachers to teach 
in elementary schools. Respondents of both 
sexes felt that students, especially those from 
households in which there is no steady adult 
male presence, needed some type of masculine 
influence to offset the overwhelming predomi- 
nance of females at the elementary level. 

The major reasons behind the unmet needs 
for male elementary teachers, as well as for 
blacks and Mexican-American staff, are de- 
ficiencies in the early stages of the supply proc- 
ess. Most male educational personnel are 
trained for nonelementary areas, and most 
blacks and Mexican-Americans do not receive 
any professional training in the first place. The 
recruiting part of the staffing process also 
plays a role, particularly with blacks and in 
relation to the character of the district One 
school district, which made energetic attempts 
(advertising and recruitment trips to the 
South) to secure black teachers had diAcolty 
because its community does not welcome black 
residents, and it has a shortage of moderately 
priced housing. 

tubJeet-Relatod ShertagM 

Districts visited had subject-related short- 
ages due to the supply and staffing processes 
in the following areas: 

• Industrial arts/vocational education teach- 
ers 

• Reading specialists and diagnosticians 

• Science teachers 

• Elementary and remedial mathematics 
teachers. 

(1) InduMtrial AH$/Vocational EdueatUm. 
Industrial arts was the one unmet staff need 
category mentioned in all 10 districts. Other 
examples of unmet needs relative to vocational 
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odiicatinn inrlndt' hiirhrr** for rniir.m>'* in ma 
chinv Mhop. aiit(in)nl>ile mK-hanii'.H. ru,Hnu*tuln^v, 
hona* ecniiomic}«. diHtnlMitivf Uni.'^ini'M.H) cdiica 
linn, and diita proiTMHUiK Tin* fuialarra*ntal 
iiiiiHv f«»i thr unniot ^^tafT iummIh in thi?* ini- 
pnrtant an'a i** thr fact that Hi'hiM»l ili^trii'tH 
rannot ordinarily ofTrr cnm|N>n?4at i^n packu^t*^ 
whwh iitm\wXv with omployiTM in private in 
diiHtry. In a frw itf {\w dii^triet.H viiiited. mime 
itiduMtnal art.H and Mome vot*Mtinnal edurutinn 
profrramn hH^ e been forci»d to cl«>!ie for lack nf 

Although a major pn»b|(»m in tiften one of 
recruit infr CMpal)ility. there Hn* aUo dettciencieji 
in the demand-diH^inion and supply pnK:ei«}«eK 
which contnbiite to thin iihortMKe urea. V(K!h 
tionni education pro|rramM generally are not 
Riven hiirh priority; when budget fundn are 
rentricted. thene program^ may be among the 
flrst to suffer. In one diiitrict. a new multimil- 
lion-dollMr technical trade center may not even 
he opened becauae of budget cuta. No doubt 
partially >)ecauMe of uncompetitiveneai« of pub- 
lic Achool vocati(»nal education p<»!iitionfi com- 
pared with jobi4 in industry, teacher prepara 
tory institutiuna have also not been producing 
enough tra'^ed people in vocational eduriition. 

The probli rtduntrial art^ ia exemplifled 
by Diatrict D. a Amali. geographically iaolated 
area that at the time of our viait wan junX 
beginning to improve ita image and appeal to 
teacherM under a new. dynamic Muperintendent. 
Induatrial artn in Diatrict D ia aeen aa by far 
the mi^t critical ahortage area. To begin with, 
there are few inatitutiona — nix — in ita State 
or in nearby Statea (|uali(U*d to turn out indua- 
trial arta teaehera. Apparently, the one in the 
diatrict*^ own State han traditiimally lieen the 
focus of recruiting for the district, but turns 
out only 100 graduates a year. Not only does in- 
dustry compete for this small number of grad- 
uatea, but so alao do other achool diatricta. Dis- 
trict D. being amall. cannot crffer the facilities 
and equipment, the opp(»rtunity for secondary 
employment, the diversity of programa* or the 
Industry backing ^or pn^gram^ that ^^mt of the 
other districts can. Thus, it l(»aes « jt. in the 
opinion of the reapondenta. According to one 
respondent, recruiting has not been active 
enough. In a nearby State, for example, active 
recruiting, in 2 years, turned S7 unfilled indue 
trial arts positiona to an overflow aituation. 
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Othir re?^pniulentK feel that more attention 
nird-i to he foiMiniMl i>n improving tin intake of 
industrial ai't<« to entii^* more ^tii(lent< intti 
teaehing this .nuhject. 

Many approiiehe.n Kiive been taken to renu'dy 
the problem. Vor aeveial year?* j^hup** weie 
rIoHed fiT lack of (lualitU'il teachri.H. L<hmI 
rraftj^men wen' hired who were excellent at 
their trade but iinrert ifled ( without even a 
degree). Teachers were "retreadetl" (teachers 
with some background in induMtrial arts but 
with certificates in a surplus area); certified 
hut inexperienced teaeherx were hired; t««ach- 
ers wht» were b<»th experienced and certified 
l»iit whose records were quest iunable were 
hired. These appnu -hes were disastrous. Kx- 
rept for one or twti hical craftsmen, the arti- 
sans generally could not relate to the students 
nor could the inexpt^rienced teachers. "Re 
treaded" teachers applied for opi^nings in their 
preferred Tields as so^m as positions tiecame 
available, and th<> certiAed and exp4>rienced 
teachers turned out to l)e unstable. The image 
of the industrial arts program has sufTered 
greatly as a result, and the decision has been 
made to restrict the a' ilability <»f the pro- 
gram rather than compromise on quality. In 
1971 the superintendent of schools and the 
present industrial arts teacher at the high 
schotd recruited extensively in nearby univer- 
sities. The industrial arts teacher used his 
previous contacts in these scho<»ls to try to in- 
fluence other industrial arts teachers to join 
the staff. Results were still uncertain at the 
time the district was visited. 

(2) Rt^ading Specialintn and Diagnoniician$/ 
Elementary and Remedial Mathematic9, In 
view of the imp<>rtance placed on reading skilla. 
it waa not surprising to note that eight dis- 
tricts expreaaau needs for more staff specially 
trained in reading. Such apecialista would in- 
clude not only diagnosticiana and testers, but 
also claaaroom teachers speciftcally competant 
in actually teaching atudents at varioua akill 
levela to read. 

Ne«ds for remedial mathematics taachers 
were alao mentioned in five of the 10 distrieta. 
The neada expreaaed in thia area were mostly 
related to the feeling that current staff were 
using outdated techniquas emphasising the 
mechanlca of nsathematics rather than explor- 
ing relevant new methods for teaching the 



analytical. l(»KicaL and cnncfptiial aspects of 
tht! «iil>jcct. As in thi' ca^o of rrmtMlial readinjr 
teh'^hers. this iiwl alno arisen in somi' i'Xtt?nt 
<»ut of the inade<|uacy of thf concept of the 
!^<'lf-containeil claj^aroom. which require!* teach- 
ers to be facile in tcachinir many arean. 

One impr»rtant reason for the existence of 
shortages in rea<linjr and mathematics is the 
increased visibility of the ner i. Disadvantaged 
students need speci.-'l Acrvices in readinR and 
mathematics in order to compensate for their 
initial handicaps. If the needs are not met at 
tho elementary level, they lead to remediation 
needs at the secondary level The TPI'r are 
produrinj? insuffleient numbers of people 
trained as readin>r or mathematics specialists. 
In addition, the self contained classniom teach- 
ers prodiice<l by the TPI's are not sufficiently 
trained to overcome or compensate for the limi- 
lations in home preparati<m and readiness for 
rea<linv and mathematics. Further, few schools 
visited use team teaching or differentiated 
>*tafflnK approaches to maximize the contribu- 
tion of classroom teachers having particular 
strengths in those areas. 

(8) Scienre. Certiflcatitm requirements 
caused difficulties in lecruitinR people <»ther- 



Table 3^P0SSIBLE SOLUTIONS FOR STAFFING/ 
SUPPLY RELATED UNMET NEEDS 



Unm«t f>««d 

QiitMty ef Stair 

Positivt Attitudes 
Responsiveness to 

Individusis 
Flexibility and 

Innovstivtness 
Culture Sensitivity 



ritmtntary KAatt 
Blacks, Chicanes 
Bilinfual 
Younc Taachtrs 



Industrial Arts 
Vocational Education 

Science 

Remadial Heading/ 
Diagnottkians 

Elemamary and fla> 
medial Mattiafnatics 



N««<l »p«ctf)C toiutiont 



Inservice training 



Young teachers 

Minority, bilingual, and young 
teachers; inservice training 



Para professionals 
Volunteers from the 

com minify 



Recruitment further afield 
Hiring of less qualifiad 
taachers 

Recruitment furttwr afield 
from ovenupply ariM 

Use of paraprofesftionals and 
volunteers to bolster present 
staff 



\vi«e qualified to tench .secondary physics and 
chomistry. In ii<idition. inadcquacii'.n in the 
supply process caunod inadoquuti* training <»f 
elementary teacluTs in science, as i s^iortod l>y 
some districts. 



Possible Solutions 

Table 3 frives a synopsis of possible geniTai 
solutions to presently fidt unmet needs. Thestt 
represent both judKments of what fuight be 
done and a collation from the districts* ex 
perience. 

The importance of u Rood inservice training 
proirram cannot be overemphasized. Both in- 
coming teachers and current staff can benefit 
from human relations courses and a forum for 
discussinR new thoories and methodologies in 
teaching. Although most districts visited had 
an inservice training program, at least two- 
thirds of them were considered marginal by 
the majority of personnel interviewed. 

In the face of the quality lack in the area of 
human relations, many schools are pressing 
for minority, bilingual, and young teachers. 
However, these in turn are in short supply. 
Paraprofessionals and community volunteers, 
although often difHcult to obtain in the center 
city, have effectively served to bring the 
neighborhood into the school system. For Chi- 
canos the paraprofessionala and volunteers are 
often the only adults in the classroom who can 
speak their language. 

For subject-related shortages and staffing 
problems, broadening the recruiting effort has 
often proved effective in filling positions, al- 
though not necessarily in meeting needs. Some 
diitrieta chooe to elooe down a cUsa rather 
than lower standards, but most districts either 
hired uncertifled profoMionala or local artisans 
(for vocational education or industrial arts) 
or retained teachers from oversupply areas to 
fill their poaitions. Moot reopondonta agreed 
that at bMt those moaaures wore only partial 
(of ton temporary) solutions. Paraprofooaion- 
ala to help alloviato the k>ad of current sUff in 
ahortago aroaa were not uaod in any diatrict* 
but oortaiiily could bo. Vduntoers could Uko- 
wioe bo uood« 

lAmg-Ttm SoiutUnu. Communication be- 
tween tho ochool diatrieta and tho TPra must 
bo improved if the latter are to be rooponaivo 
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to district needs. Where this communication 
has existed, the results have been impressive. 
Interaction cannot stop there, however. Inter- 
action among school district teachers, profes- 
sors, collejre students planning to enter teach- 
ing, and district students must be frequent. 
Cooperative planning of preservice training is 
also needed. 

Many needs can be met if TPI's revise their 
curriculum as to content, process, and methods 
teaching; provide, as a matter of priority, 
course offerings in areas where teachers are 
in demand; and counsel students into these 
areas. To alleviate needs, the school districts 
could pay differentiated salaries in order to 
compete with industry in shortage areas. They 
could also encourage (through programs of 
subsidy) the entry of minorities into programs 
enabling them to prepare for teaching careers. 

Some Solutions Observed in the 10 Districts. 
Some unmet needs are the result of failures to 
attract certain types of people into teaching 
careers, and many respondents stressed the 
need for programs which facilitate entry into 
teaching by interested people who are poten- 
tially effective educational professionals. In 
one district, several respondents pointed to 
efforts made to entice black high school gradu- 
ates to enter teacher training programs in 
return for financial assistance during training 
and job placement upon graduation. Some 
criticized this approach, however, since ""its 
quid pro quo arrangement may interest those 
primarily wanting a college degree per se» 
many of whom may have little or no actual de- 
sire or interest in becoming a teacher." Re- 
spondents in another district mentioned the 
possibility of providing high school students 
with exposure to the teaching profession 
through participation in tutoring programs. 
Such contact with the teaching career might 
help stimulate an interest in more students to 
enter public education professions. 

Many of the unmet needs indicated by re* 
•pondents in the districts visited were the 
result of perceived inadequacies in preservice 
training programs. Respondenta strongly fa- 
vored ' Aining programs which combined for- 
mal course work with substantial student teach- 
ing experiences throughout the duration of the 
training process. Such programs emphaslie job 
training in which trainees serve as teashing 



interns in the school districts. Often the 
courses taught in conjunction with this student 
teaching experience are taught by experienced 
school district teachers or by professors with 
recent working experience in public schools. 
Such clinical training requires a great deal of 
collaboration between TPFs and school dis- 
tricts. Two of the school districts visited in 
this study had developed their own models for 
such collaborative preservice training pro- 
grams with selected educational training or 
research institutions. In addition, several of the 
urban districts are participating to varying 
extents in nearby federally funded Teacher 
Corps programs. 

Such preservice training programs can also 
potentially facilitate district recruiting efforts. 
Most of the districts participating in such 
programs attempt to recruit and hire trainees 
whose successful student teaching experience 
has been actively observed by those in the 
district itself. According to some respondents, 
the expanded opportunity for working in real- 
life teaching environments enabled trainees 
themselves to clarify their interest in a teach- 
ing career and to develop their abilities on the 
basis of R realistic understanding of the de- 
mands and problems faced by full-time public 
school teachers. The need for shared adminis- 
trative and financial responsibility and rewards 
was stressed by some of those actually involved 
in these collaborative preservice training pro- 
grams. Too often, it was felt, districts were 
forced to ''donate" their time and resources to 
college-administered programs without receiv- 
ing benefits commensurate with that partici- 
pation. 

Some school districts take an active part in 
communicating their unmet teacher needs to 
local TPI's and encouraging the TPFs to meet 
the needs. For example, one district visited, 
which until recently did not have enough girls' 
physical education teachers, solved the prob- 
lem by approaching a TPI which instituted an 
entirely new program to prepare these teach- 
ers. Many, if not most, of the teachers graduat- 
ing found employment with the district 

Some of the districts visited have been able 
to compensate for inadequacies in the locally 
available supply of education personnel by 
adopting more aggressive recruiting activities 
which serve to expand the portion of the total 
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potential supply which the district can tap for 
staffing purposes. For example, several sys- 
tems conducted personal campus interviews at 
a wide variety of nearby and distant teacher 
colleges. Some augmented these visits with 
newspaper advertisements or recruiting letters 
in selected job markets. 

If expanded recruitment efforts prove too 
costly or unfeasible, the district may reclassify 
the staff position and attempt to use alterna- 
tive types of manpower. For example, several 
districts were forced to hire library clerks (at 
lower salaries and with less skills) because of 
problems in filling staff positions for certified 
librarians. In addition, some districts have used 
unpaid volunteers to provide needed staff as- 
sistance that is unavailable in any other way. 
A few of the districts vidited have attempted to 
overcome recruiting proljlems by improving or 
restructuring their salary scales or fringe bene- 
fit packages. In their effort to recruit career 
teachers (those employees who will stay with 
the district for some time), some districts 
have increased either the salary increment or 
the maximum salary to encourage newly hired 
staff to remain with the district. Although most 
districts recognized the need to increase their 
starting salaries also, such increases were 
ordinarily constrained by financial resources. 

The importance of screening, hiring, and as- 
signing the most qualified applicants possible 
has been discussed earlier. One way in which 
districts can alleviate needs arising from prob- 
lems in the first and third areas is to give 
those closest to the actual job themselves a 
forceful role in the process. For example, sev- 
eral districts have begun actively to transfer 
responsibility for interviewing, screening, and 
assigning to the principals of the schools hav- 
ing vacancies. Some h:^v^ even involved other 
teachers, ftudents, or parents in this critical 
process. In this manner, districts are able to 
avoid the problems which sometimes arise when 
central office personnel officials, who are some- 
what removed from the positions (especially 
in large districts), have a monopoly on the 
selection and job assignment authority. An- 
other way in which districts can alleviate staff 
inadequacies is by reallocating present staff 
into areas in which needs exist Some districts 
have initiated their own ''retreading*' courses 
for such transferrals of staff; others have sub- 



sidized outside training for the personnel in- 
volved. 

In addition to restructuring thoir salary 
scales, some districts have made additional 
efforts to improve their retention of previously 
hired staff members, especially thoje with in- 
novative ideas. Due to seniority rights guaran- 
teed by contract or tradition, those with the 
longest service in the district are often kept 
regardless of their current competence in 
meeting the contemporary needs of their stu- 
dents. Unfortunately, this means that newer 
employees, many of whom represent fresh 
contributions to the system's educational pro- 
prams, are usually the first group to be let go 
in periods of budgetary retrenchment and staff 
cuts. In some districts, liberal transfer policies 
have enabled such personnel to seek work in 
schools that utilized their experimental inter- 
ests and, thereby, helped to alleviate some of the 
frustration which might have contributed to 
early resignations. 

Inservice training provides yet another op- 
portunity to address unmet needs resulting 
from staffing inadequacies. When one considers 
the fact that teaching staffs undergo complete 
turnovers relatively rarely (despite fluctua- 
tions in attrition rates among certain groups 
of staff) and that many districts operate with 
strict tenure protection for senior staffers, the 
importance of inservice training becomes clear. 
Two districts in the sample have established 
relatively extensive inservice training pro- 
grams — sometimes on a regional basis in co- 
operation with other nearby school systems — 
which include attention to educational innova- 
tion and human relations issues. 



FOOTNOTES 

1. The National Education Auoclstlon publlshef ytarly 
Sgurefi concerning "Teacher Supply and Demand in 
Public Schools." These flgrures deal primarily in gross 
numbers (national, Sute, or "large school districts'*), 
and with quality only from the standpoint of mini- 
mum qualification. They do not deal with utilisation 
in any real way. 

2. Counselors are one group that apparently is not part 
of the decision process on professional needs. 

3. As mentioned previously, it is diAcult to determine 
whether certain unmet needs are secondary (result^ 
ing from other unmet needs) or primary. 
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CHAPTER ] 



The Teacher "Surplus" 



A surplus of teachers is certainly with us. 
Although different projections of supply and 
demand come up with different estimates of 
the dimension of this surplus, there is very 
little doubt that more persons are seeking 
teaching jobs than there are openings and that 
the excess of applicants over vacancies will 
increase in the course of this decade. 

This chapter attempts to look at factors 
affecting both the supply of and demand for 
public school teachers in the early 1970\s. It 
focuses on these key findings: 

FUTURE DEMAND 

In the next 5 years, according to National 
Center for Educational Statistics (NCES) 
figures, the total of public school teachers is 
not likely to increase by more than 40,000.^ 
And this growth will take place only if (1) 
pupil-teacher ratios continue declining, (2) 
preschool enrollment rates rise by 26 percent 
over the 1970 experience, and (S) the dropout 
rate in high school is further reduced. By con- 
trast, the growth in the 6 years between 1960 
and 1965 was 300,000 and was 272.000 in the 4 
years from 1966 to 1970. 

A more optimistic estimate' indicates that 
vacancies in the next 6 years ^ould total 100,- 
000 to meet increases in enrollment and 140,- 
000 to meet a decline in pupil-teacher ratios. 
In addition, there will be 998,000 vacancies 
caused by teachers leaving education. 

FUTURE SUPPLY 

To All these positions, there will be an esti- 
mated 2,063,000 new graduates likely to seek 



teaching positions, plus 300,000 older men and 
women returning to the teaching field. These 
estimates mean that there could be a surplus 
of more than a million potential teachers with- 
in 4 to 5 years. 



RECENT EXPERIENCE 

In 1969, about 282,000 students were gradu- 
ated with teaching credentials. Of these, some 
196,000 were expected to seek teaching jobs. 
Another 46,000-50,000 persons, who received 
training earlier, were expected to reenter the 
teaching profession, bringing the total to 
242,000-246,000 applicants. However, there 
were only 184,000 openings, thus producing a 
surplus of between 58,000 and 62.000 appli 
cants. 

Of the 184,000 openings in 1969, 41,000 
were new jobs due to increases in enrollments 
or declines in pupil-teacher ratios; 28,000 of 
these jobs were in the suburbs. 

One teacher in 10 in 1969-70 was new, and 
another one in 10 began the year in a new 
school. 

Contrary to popular impression, a larger pro- 
portion of experienced teachers can be found in 
central cities than in suburban or nonmetro- 
politan areas. 

The yearly average turnover in a school 
district is 16.2 percent. Roughly 9 percent of 
all teachers leave the profession every year, 
and 6 percent move to different teaching Jobs. 

The decade of the 1970's wiU witneM the 
accentuation of the trends of the late 1960*8, 
a period when for the first time in 80 or 40 
years, the number of qualified applicants for 
teaching jobs exceeded available positions. The 
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obvious conditions creating change in the labor 
market for teachers are due to (1) a declining 
rate of growth of enrollments in public schools, 
and (2) an increasing number of recent college 
graduates qualified to teach. 

The number of public school teachers in- 
creased by some 300,000 in the 5 years between 
1960-65, and by 272,000 during the 1965-70 
period. Even according to the more **op- 
timistic" estimate, the number is not likely to 
increase by more than 240,000 in the 5 years 
between 1970 and 1976. By contrast, the num- 
ber of college graduates grew from 2.8 million 
in the period 1961-65 to 3.4 million in 1966-70. 
It is expected to increase further to 4.8 million 
in the 6 years between 1971-75. While enroll 
ments in elementary schools are declining and 
enrollments in secondary schools are leveling 
off as well, a continually increasing proportion 
of the products of the baby boom are graduat- 
ing from college, 

A summary of developments from 1961 to 
1970 and projections to 1976 appear in table 
4. The range in projections is due to the un- 
certainty about future pupil-teacher ratios, the 
trend in preschool enrollments, the dropout 
rate, as well as the role of private schools in 
the fk'iSLr future* 



Table 4--INCREASE IN PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS, 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS. AND TOTAL BACHELOR* AND 
FIRST-PROFESSIONAL-DEGREE RECIPIENTS, 1950 to 1975 
(In thousands) 



Cnrollmtntf 
nuTMry— If 



T«ach«rs 



B.A and first 
profMfionat 



1971-75 



6,197 
3449 
-95S to 



+1,700 



302 
351 

20-240 



i277 
3,400 
4,761 



EdvCQtion, Notional C*fiMr (or Educotionol Stotiititi. Pfi0ctiont of Mvce 
tiOftol Stofitfici fo 19$0 $i fl97? i4itiwty. U.S. C*v*rnift«nt Pr!ntin« OlRc*. 
I¥*»h>n0t«n. O.C.. mSIci 3. 31. mtt4 3« Htfli •ftiiii«»M Hr 1971 H |f7S 

CM(ii»i»»i*n Ml ScliMl ftmntm. 



CtUmttot of TtMhf r Turnover 

The low number of additional classroom 
teachers as estimated in table 4 indicates a 
bleaker Job market than is actually the case. In 
factp new teachers will be needed to meet attri- 
tion as ^ell as new openings rosultinf from 
lower student-teacher ratios, increases in pre- 
school enrollment, and declinoi in the dropout 



rate.s. .Additional vacancies will occur as cur- 
rently employed t<\ichois die leave toachinp 
for other jobj^ either in or out of education, or 
withdraw either to raise a family or retire. 

Two surveyH of the ebb and flow of instruc- 
tional ptrj^onnol. one conducted in 1050 arul 
the other in 1969, can be used to provide esti- 
mates of the likely withdrawal.s of the present 
classroom staff which will increase tlu» number 
of npeninsrs over and above tlie net additions 
expected to occur in the course of the next 5 
years. While the two surveys are not precisely 
comparable (see table 5). they do support the 
inference that between 1959 and 1969 there 
was a fair amount of stability in the rate of 
attrition and teacher mobility. 



Table 5- REASONS FOR SEPARATIONS OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL TEACHERS- 1959. 1969 
(percent) 



Leave of absence 
Nonteaching job in education 
Nonteaching job outside education 
Retiren>ent» and deaths 
Job in another schoo' district 



1959 


1969 


1.2 


1.2 


a4 


0.7 


n.a. 


U 


1.3 


1.9 


) 


5.9 


) 10.5 




) 


4.2 


114 


15.2 



Other reasons 
Total 



S«urc*: 1f5f. U.S. IWportfiicnt H*«lth. Edwceti*n. 9^4 Wclfcr*. OM«* 

' 959 60, 

U.S. DmrtMianf mt HMlth. E4uc*ti*n. mhd WclUr*. OMkc •« 
E4uc*tl*n, M*ti*»i«l C«f)Mr tot Educct;«nal S««ttifkt. IfH Uh—I 

JO SMvt mit4 fhm Ohtrkf W Cmlumkh (tfii#yMUh«d). 



J^bMelwrt antf Opaningt in 1NI-70 

The 1969 survey* of additions and aepara- 
tions of teachers in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools during 1969-70 not only 
describes how teachers move from Job to Job, 
or in and out of the labor force, but also shows 
the number of new vacancies filled* The sur- 
vey's estimates, based upon a sample of 800 
schools, placed the total number of new posi- 
tions in the Nation's public schools at 41,000 
in the academic year 1969-70. The number 
of new teachers was much higher than that. 
Because of attrition due to death, retirement, 
promotions to nonteaching jobs«* or due to 
teachers leaving the profession, 184,000 new 
teachers were hired that fall. Thus, in 1970, 
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roughly 3i^j times m many openings for new 
teachers occurred as a result of attrition than 
as a consequence of additions to the staff. An- 
other 183,000 teachers started the year in 
different schools, either in the same or in dff- 
ferent school districts. When school opened in 
1970» roughly one teacher in five in each school 
was new to the school. 

This information on the ebb and flow of in- 
structional personnel can be used to draw con- 
clusions about job opportunities in elementary 
and secondary education by comparing new 
openings to the number of potential teachers. 
During the academic year 1969-70. 282,000 
persons graduated from college with teaching 
credentials. If past trends were followed. 
196,000 would have sought and found posi 
tions in the classroom.' Also in line with 
past trends, an additional 46,000-50,000 per- 
sons, other than recent graduates* would have 
looked for and been placed in jobs in public 
elementary and secondary schools/ However, 
there were only 184»000 new teaching openings 
available. Therefore, as many as one out of 
five jobseekers were disapp<»inted. (See table 
6.) The results of the 1969-70 staffing survey 
can be used to imply a surplus of 58,000 to 62,- 
000 applicants f that year. 

The survey on which this estimate is based 
does not give any information on how well 
recent graduates did in the job market by com- 
parison to older people, usually women, who 
returned to teaching. Anecdotal information 
from a number of school districts indicates that 
the brunt of the surplus was borne by older 
people who wished to find teaching positiims. 



Regional Patterns of Job Opportunities 
for Recent Graduates 

The 1969 School Starting Survey was based 
on a sample larpe enouK^h to make it possible to 
estimate the number of job openings filled by 
new tcacher.H by region for the total U.S. The 
number of new vacancies resultin>r fron. staff 
increases was highest in the Northea.st region, 
about equal in the North Central and South, 
and lowest in the West. It is significant that 
the number of college graduates likely to 
choose careers in the schools and the number 
of openings filled by new teachers varied con- 
siderably from rei,;on to region. Some regions 
came close to achieving a balance between re- 
cent graduates and jobs, while others experi- 
enced a surplus of applicants: 

— The Northeast region had a surplus of ap- 
proximately 4,000 applicants, even though 
it had the largest number of openings. 
With 64,000 persons receiving degrees and 
preparation to teach in elementary and 
secondary schools, 45,000 could have been 
expected to start on a career in this field. 
Actually, 41,000 openings were filled with 
new teachers. 

—In the North Central region, with 93,000 
graduates qualified to teach and 67,000 
who were likely to seek teaching jobs, all 
new openings could have been filled by re- 
cent graduates, with 9,000 new teachers 
left over. This was the region with the 
largest surplus. 

— In the South, there was a balance between 
recent graduates and openings for new 
teachers. With 85,000 graduates, 58>000 



Table ^JOBSEEKERS AND NEW TEACHERS HIRED IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1969-70 

(Figures in thousands) 

Lik«iy to sMk teaching jobs 

Total traduatcd N«w N««v t«ach«rf 

qualified to taach traduatM Othm fiirttd 

U.S. 282 196 46^50 1837 

Northeast Region 64 45 ns. 41.1 

North Central Region 93 67 n.a. 58.3 

South Region 8S S7 n.a. S8.0 

West Region 40 27 n.a. 26.3 




I4f0cmrf9mi SMittUi, Thm SMiMf S«rv«r* (T*MU mf mmftk hfm— •* '•mn4itt9,) 
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of \ ) »m would have been placed in the 
•w u n uTi a --ording to past trends^ the 

* v^oer >w teachers hired was 1.000 
i ic ♦! in VMi number of graduates likely 
iijbs. 

• ^''est with over 40,000 recent grad- 

i V , aad iS7,000 likely to seek jobs in the 

ii - orr i,000 too many jobseekers 
v. tie est .mated. 

The.^e estimate? of £^upply for new teaching 
jobs are ou^ed on past trends in the proportion 
of recent graduates with teaching credentials 
likely o seek careers in teaching. With a wors- 
ening economic opportunities for college 
graduates, it is conceivable that more young 
potential teachers were disappointed. Also, 
the estimates do not take into account jobf 
filled by older people coming back into the 
labor force. Where layoffs among professionals 
in aerospace have swelled unempl03rment ranks* 
especially in the Far West, the number of 
disappointed jobseekers would be more than 
an estimate based on the national average. 

HOW TEACHERS MOVE PROM JOB TO JOB 

An understanding of the movement of 
teachers from one job to the next» and an 
analysis of how these patterns vary from re- 
gion to region^ in central cities, suburbs, and 
nonmetropolitan settings, as well as in schools 
serving poor children, can provide some in- 
sights into where jobs for recent graduates 
are most likely to materialixe. 

Rtgioral and District Vari«tioiis 

The proportion of new openings (for new 
teachers and for those who moved to different 
schools or school districts) varied from region 
to region, from a high of 143 percent of teach- 
ers in the North Central region to a low of 9.4 
percent in the West. New vacancies for teach- 
ers were 11.2 and 11.7 percent in the Northeast 
and North Central regions, respectively. 

Vacancies due to increMes in staff ranged 
from a high of S.6 percent in the Northeast, 
to 8.S percent in the North Central region, to 
2.2 percent in the South, and a low of 1.0 per- 
cent in the West 

Tlie proportion of new teachers hired to flU 
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these jobs varied somewhat from region to 
region : 

—In the Northeast, 87 percent of the va- 
cancies were filled by new teachers; 

— In the North Central region, 76 percent; 

— In the South and West, 81 and 91 percent, 
respectively. 

The proportion of total number of teachers 
hired to total number of teachers on duty dur- 
ing the preceding year varied by region as 
much as did new openings: It was 9.6 per- 
cent in the Northeast; 10.8 percent in the 
North Central region; 9.5 percent in the South, 
and 7.7 percent in the West. The Western 
region hired fewer teachers than would ordin- 
arily be expected. 

The movement of teachers from school to 
school in the same district increases from East 
to West.* It is safe to draw the conclusion 
that, in general, the mobility of teachers from 
district to district is roughly proportional to 
the size of the district. It is lowest in the 
Northeast where districts are largest, and 
highest in the North Central region where 
they are smallest. 

Central Cities, Other Standard Metropolitan 
Area Districts, and Otiiors 

The relationship between the size of the 
district and the probability of teachers leaving 
a given jurisdiction when changing schools is 
confirmed by the analysis of mobility of teach- 
ers by type of school district. Movement be- 
tween districts is low in central cities, higher 
in other Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas (SMSA) (i.e., suburban districts), and 
highest in the non-SMSA's. By contrast, the 
movement from school to school within the 
same district is highest in central cities, some- 
what less in the suburbs, and lowest in the 
non-SMSA's. 

The difference in mobility patterns by type 
of school district extends to other segments 
of the addition and separation patterns. In 
academic year 1970-71, the lion's share of new 
openings through additions to staff in 1970 
was in suburban districts. Of the total of 41,- 
000 additional teachers hired, 28,000 were 
hired by suburban school districts. In other 
words, the number of teachers in the suburbs 



increased by 3.6 percent in the fall of 1970. 
In the central cities, only 10,000 additional 
teachers were hir**d for a net growth of L7 
percent. The growth of 8,000 teachers in non- 
standard metropolitan statistical area districts 
accounted for LI percent of the total. 

On a national basis, experienced teachers 
are more heavily represented in the central 
cities. Less than one teacher in 11 was a recent 
graduate. In the suburbs and in nonmetropoli- 
tan areas, one teacher in 10 was inexperienced. 

Suburbs appeared to do somewhat better in 
attracting experienced teachers moving to new 
jobs than either the central cities or rural 
regions. Thirty percent of all teachers who 
came to the suburbs to teach in the fall of 
1969 had previously taught in other districts. 
This compares with 20 percent in the central 
cities and 25 percent in non-SMSA-located 
."{chool districts. 

One might conclude from these figures that 
there was a flight of experienced teachers from 
the central cities. Actually this was not the 
case. Only 4.5 percent of the teachers in cen- 
tral cities left to find jobs in other school dis- 
tricts, as contrasted to 6.1 percent in the sub- 
urbs and 6.8 percent in the non-SMSA's areas. 
Apparently there was considerably more job 
switching in noncentral city school districts 
than in the large central city units. No evidence 
of a mass flight of teachers from the central 
cities could be derived from another possible 
index of teacher disaffection. If one compares 
the number who took leaves of absence in all 
three types of school districts with the number 
who returned, a ratio of roughly two to one 
(two teachers going on leave of absence for 
each one coming back) seems to hold for each 
of the three types of districts. 

The job changes by teachers within the 
school district appear to be roughly propor- 
tional to the size of the school district. Teach- 
ers starting the school year in a different 
school within the same school district account- 
ed for 5.4 percent of all the teachers in central 
cities, 4.0 percent in the suburbs, and 3.5 per- 
cent in the non-SMSA's. 

Promotion opportunities appear to be slightly 
better in central cities than in the other two 
types of school districts. One teacher in 120 in 
the central cities was promoted to a nonteach- 
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ing job in education. This contrasts with one 
in 150 in the suburbs and one in 185 in districts 
in the non-SMSA's. 

Contrary to current impression, the move 
ment out of teaching to nonteachinr occupa- 
tions was lowest in the central cities — less than 
1 percent, as contrasted to 1.3 and 1.5 percent 
in the suburbs and the SMSA's. This is con- 
firmed by using the rates of job shifting out- 
side of edi^cation as well as other losses, and 
there appears to be no consistent flight of teach- 
ers from central cities as compared to either 
the suburbs or nonurban areas. 



Schools for Prodominantty 
Ditadvantacoil Students 

One of the reported concerns of parents in 
ghetto areas is that their children are taught 
by inexperienced teachers. For the total United 
States this did not prove to be true in .schools 
where the principals estimated that 75 percent 
or more of the students were deprived, and 
where 9.2 percent of their teachers were new 
as compared to 9.6 percent nationally. In 
schools where 50 to 75 percent of the .students 
were believed deprived, there were 10.8 per- 
cent new teachers, slightly more than the 
national average. 

In schools with 75 percent or more poor chil- 
dren, 24 percent of the teachers added were 
new. For schools with 50 to 75 percent poor 
children, 22 percent of the teachers added were 
new. The national figure was 21.5 percent. This 
would imply that the total turnover of teach- 
ers in '^poverty area" schools was a little 
higher than the nationwide experience, and 
that teachers leaving were replaced by ex- 
perienced teachers. 

The higher proportion of new teachers to 
total additions occurred in suburban schools 
with large poverty concentrations. There the 
additions and turnover were much higher, 
especially in schools with large concentrations 
of poor students where one teacher in seven 
could be expected to be new. Despite the myth- 
ology on the subject, the central cities appear 
to be managing the stafHng of schools which 
cater to deprived students much more effective- 
ly than suburban districts which are probably 
coping with new influxes of poor children. 



Comparison of Elementary and 
Secondary School Teachers 

Roughly half of the new teacher openings 
occur in elementary schools, and half in sec 
ondary schools. In both types of schools, the 
percentage of teachers who started the school 
year in a difTerent school from the year before 
was roughly the same. So were the percentages 
of newly graduated teachers hired and other 
additions. 

By contrast, the promotions to nonteaching 
jobs in education were much more frequent 
among secondary school teachers than amon^r 
elementary school teachers. Also» the pru|)or. 
tion of those teachers who took jobs outside of 
education was roughly twice as great among 
secondary school teachers as among elementary 
school teachers. Other losses from teaching — 
most of them women dropping out of the 
labor force to raise families — were 1 percent 
higher in elementary teaching than in second- 
ary teaching. This is readily explained by the 
higher proportion of women employed in ele- 
mentary schools. 



HOW MANY NEW TEACHER OPENINGS 
ARE THERE LIKELY TO BE? 

If past mobility and separation patterns 
continue, some 9.2 percent of all teachers at 
the beginning of the year are likely to leave 
the profession and an additional 6 percent are 
likely to move to a teaching job in another 
district. In addition, jobs may materialize if 
(1) the enrollments in public schools increase, 
or (2) the pupil-teacher ratio continues to 
decline. 

During the school year beginning in the 
fall of 1969, roughly two-thirds of the 41,000 
new openings occurred as a result of enroll- 
ment increases, and the other third could be 
explained by declining pupiUteacher ratios. 
The major share of openings for newly enter- 
ing teachers — 143,000 out of 184,000 — was due 
to withdrawals of existing teachers from the 
claasroom. 

In the period 1970-75, enrollment increases 
in public schools have been estimated by the 
National Center for Educational Statistics at 
400,000. An alternative projection which as- 
sumes a nursery school boom, further reduc- 



tions in hi^h .•school dropouts, and drastic de- 
clines in private school enrollments, e.^^timates 
an increase of 2 million. If preschool attendam'o 
rates do not go up, it is quite possible that en- 
rollments will not increase at all. Thuii, the 
mawimtnn lucrta.^v in th }iaiU4! f nun iurolhrnnf 
incfuasts alom is wo wore than J00j)00 teach" 

The future of the pupiNteacher ratio is un 
certain. The National Center for Educational 
Statistics has estimated that much of the de- 
cline in the pupil-teachor ratios viuring the 
late 1960\s was due to additional financing 
made available by the Elementary and Second 
ary Education Act, and that in the future the 
ratios would resume a much slower downward 
trend. Preliminary results for 1970-71 indicate 
that the decline may have been underesti- 
mated." On the basis of past trends, the pupil 
teacher ratios are not likely to improve by 
more than 7 percent in the course of the next 
5 years. No more than lUOJ^OO (eachrrs nn 
Hkfly to be hired to improve pupH-teaclh >■ 
ratios. 

Another imponderable is the extent to which 
experienced teachers will he able to find jobs 
in other school districts. As the supply of new 
college graduates eases some more, it is quite 
likely that an increasing number of vacancies 
will be filled with younger teachers at lower 
salaries. Some teachers may forego job hopping 
between districts because of a shortage of 
openings. Other teachers move from school 
district to school district as their husbands 
change jobs, and they may have difficulty find- 
ing teaching positions in their new location. 
While this consideration does not affect the 
total figures of surplus or shortage of teachers, 
it does have some bearing on job opportunities 
for new graduates. 

The survey of mobility as previously sum- 
marized makes it possible to generalize about 
the places where openings will occur. The 
estimates by type of region and school district 
are indicated in table 7. 

The potential supply of teachers is difficult 
to estimate, largely because many women 
whose children have grown Up and who had 
previous teaching experience are also likely to 
seek teaching jobs. In 1959 some 50,000 experi- 
enced teachers returned to the classroom. The 
corresponding figure for 1969 is not available, 
but it can be inferred that the number of po- 
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Tabic 7-TEACHER VACANCIES, BY REGION, TYPE OF DISTRICT. AND LEVEU 

1970-71 TO 197S-76 
(In thousands) 





Number of tMCh^rs 

1970-71 1975-76 


Maximum 
additions 


Vacancias 
dua to 
wlthdrawait 


Vacancies 
dua to 

wtthdrawais and 

iot) changas 
na#wa«n district^ 


Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 


476 
596 
639 

351 


522 
645 
7U 
4» 


46 

50 
72 
72 


215 
324 
302 
157 


322 
556 
503 
268 




2,061 


23)1 


240 


998 


1,650 


Central 
Suburbs 

Nonnnetropolitan 


614 

727 
720 


642 
871 
788_ 


28 
144 

68 


311 
339 
348 


447 

583 




2.061 


2,301 


240 


998 


1.650 


Nursery or 
Kindergarten 
Elementary 
Secondary 


69 

1^ 
929 


78 

1.095 
1.128 


9 
12 
191 


36 

523 


57 

m 

m 




2.061 


2.30: 









tential reentrants in 1969 was not very differ- 
ent. Some 40,000 more women over age 35 re 
entered the teaching forct than left it in the 
1960*8." After the relevant attrition factors are 
entered, the estimated supply from this source 
is some 60,000-60,000 teachers a year. 

The summary of the total demand for and 
the probable supply of new teachers appears in 
table 8. The last part of the table shows the 
proportion of new graduates who are likely to 
And jobs. A range is given on the assumption 
that the present percentage of vacancies flUed 
with new teachers will continue; a second 
higher ratio is based on the assumption that 
all of the openings will be filled by new teach- 
ers. Finally, a third estimate assumes that new 
graduates will find jobs in proportion to the 
total job openings, including tiiose due to teach- 
ers moving from district to district These 
estimates range between 49 and 92 percent. 

In all probability some 60 percent (see table 
7) of all newly qualified teachers who will seek 
jobs in the classroom will get them. It is high- 
ly unlikely that new graduates will replace 
all experienced teachers moving from district 
to district, though it is possible that some 
married women who change their residence will 
not find teaching jobs, and some of these va- 
cancies may go to new graduates. 

ERIC 



In total however, the h eartier surplus U 
Mkely to be quite large. If the estimates in 
table 8 are accepted* there will be mmn^ thkn 
a million too many teachers 4 to 5 years 
from now. One potential teacher out of three 
will have to seek a job elsewhere or, in the 
case of women returning to the labor force, 
may decide to remain at home. As the sur- 
plus builds up, many students will be deterred 
from entering teacher-preparation programs 
and will choose other majors — a pattern fol- 
lowed in other fields where surpluses have 
occurred, notably engineering. Such possible 
developments are not taken into consideration 
in table 8 which is based on past trends. 



THE ItMTS AND BEYOND 

The discussion so far has focused on supply 
and demand factors for the near future. In 
the long run, however, the total number of 
elementary and secondary school pupils— 4md, 
therefore, the demand for new teachers — is 
likely to increase markedly in the late 1980's. 
The latest Bureau of the Census projections 
(chart 6) indicate that the current flattening in 
the enrollmrat curve is only a pause, not a 
plateau. If these projections are borne out, we 
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Table a-ESTIMATED VACANCIES AND THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS, 197071 TO 1975 76 

(In thousands) 



rz : High Low 

vacancies: estimate est mate 



To meet increases in en ment JOO ^ 

To meet lower pupil -teacher ratios 
To replace teachers leaving education 



140 0 

998 998 

1.238 998 

652 652 



Caused by teachers moving from district to district 

Total vacancies 1-890 1.650 

Teacher Supply: 

New graduates likely to seek teachmg jobs 2.053 

Older women returning to teaching 300 250 

Teachers changing jobs 652 652 

3.005 2,955 

Percent of new graduates obtaining jobs: (Percent) (Percent ) 

If all positions filled by new graduates ^ °* 

If new vacancies filled by new graduates ^ ?f 

If new graduates obtain jobs in proportio n to jobseekers 63 5o 

Sourc* U S IHp«r»»"«wf •! HmcUh. Edwc*tion, and W»lfor*, 0«c« of tdiicofion. Nofionol C«nt«r for Cducaf.onol 
$tot.»tici.' P^'^».o««i M«co».o««l $»o».f».ci fo }990 $1 0971 Cdifioni, U.S. Govornmonl Priming OWco, Wash.ngton, 
0 C. Hi«h MtiiN«tM fof ' , t« 1*73 or* rrMtnMn, pn^rmi f»»« ^r«»ld«iif'» Comfniu.on on School P.nonco. 



can exiH*ct a return of the "teacher shortage" 
within 15 years. Efforts to alleviate the effects 
of the current surplus that are based on the 
assumption of permanent stability in the de- 
mand for teachers may therefore turn out to 
be fallacious. 

CONCLUSION 

The supply of persons who traditionally seek 
jobs in teaching is likely to exceed the demand 
by a million in the first 6 years of the 
1970's. It is important that this imbalance in 
supply and demand not be misinterpreted. 
Much of it is due to projecting past patterns 
of employment. These patterns were estab- 
lished during a period of brisk demand for 
teachers during the I960's and I960's. A large 
number of young women found it convenient 
to be certificated as teachers by taking a 
limited number of courses in education. Many 
found it easy to obtain a teaching job on the 
strength of these credentials. 

Moreover, teaching was a Convenient interim 
occupation between the B.A. and the "Mrs." 
If other jobs were available, these young 
women would have taken them. Such jobs are 
opening up and mr** Jl open in the I970*s. 
Many teachers will ./itch to other careers or 
homemaking later in life. As teaching jobs be- 
come scarce, the decision to embark on another 



career will have to be faced earlier in life. 
Teaching positions as port-of-entry jobs will 
be harder to obtain and, consequently, many 
may decide not to be certificated a.s teachers. 
In all probability teaching will become a more 
linear and more consistent career for those 
who manage to get a position. This change in 
the character of teaching careers will post new 
challenges to those who hire and train teach- 
ers — challenges which will be intensified by the 
need to provide enough teachers to meet pro- 
jected enrollment increases in the late 1980*s. 
In this respect, the "surplus" oi teachers 
offers the opportunity for school .systems to be 
more selective in their recruitment and more 
demanding in the preparation required. 

FOOTNOTES 

1. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfar?, 
OfRce of Education, National Center for Educational 
SUtiatica, The 1969 School Staffing Survey of Addi- 
t'\on% and Separation* of Public School Teachers for 
50 Stateu and the DUtriei of Columbia (uTipub- 
li$hed). 

2. J. Froomkin. J.R. Endriss. R.W. Stump, Population, 
Enrollment, and Costs of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education 197S-7ti and 19H0'St. A report 
to the Preaident's Commission on School Finance. 
1971. See eapecially section 3. 

3. National Education Association, Research Division. 
Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 
1970. Research Report 1970-R14, the Association. 
1970, p. 21. 
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4. U.S. Department of Health, EducAtlon, and Welfare, 
Ofllee of Education, Education in the S^v^nti^, U.S. 
Government PHntinff OAce, Waahinrton, D.C, 1968, 
ch^>te/ 8. 

6. There are no authoritathre daU ihowinc the extent 
to which prospective teachers are employed in 
■ehoolt outside the r«c<on of their teadier-traininc 
institution. The flfures used here assume that there 
is no significant interregional migration. 

6. U^. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, TeocAer THmover ta PubHe 



BUmentary and Serandary Schooli, 1959-60, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1963, 
p. 13 and footnote 1. 

7. Cf. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, FrojtctumB of Eduea- 
fiowa/ Stati9tie$ to U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C., 1970, p. 57; and U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, StatiMticM of Public SchooU, 
Fall 1970, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1971, pp. 14 and 16. 

8. Education tn the Seventies, loe, eit. 
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Offiof of Educiliofi 
PrtofMM for 1973 



WkM piMW WW* f«raMtet«4 for Um i». of iaMttiitkNM imi NrMMtes t» prvvM* that 
•f tlw MMttiw PrrfwiiiM D*> tralalM- It wm tcyMtad tiMt Ui tlM phtcImm 



Act <EI»OA) !■ IMS. tin Ciwli of tlMM mrrtttm cwtate mtiMMm wwild tak* 

_ fMa4 wHii tik MivraikMl mm- »lMt «4Mi wo«M htltm lattHMtioMl 

dato to trniiia tW euMtitMMiM to ka aanM rfc iafii. botk te tW pr ata f a Ha w of taaakora 
to ImMo adiool ■iwiaiatrtora. tooclMr aMaa. aM « tka aiw ati oa af i MHr ia. WWIa aa»» 
to aMk Mwa M ipaalal aaaaaaafal cliai^i 4M tak* plaea ia th« pro- 
It waa fomidi tkat tka focua ra«Miiiad an 




•pt«iAc needs and problemi of children in given 
jtremM but will be detigned «a an inatniment to 
improve the «ducatinn:tl «yi«t -m :i« a wholf. 

In addition, the new progranw will frow out 
of a realistic analjrris of the newte of childrM 
M« won as of the urganiiations servint ehil. 
dren as they are peretivod bjr the local com. 
munities themaehros. Educational pononnd of 
childrra from low.ineome famili«i will continue 
to be a major focus of EPDA efforU. 

BPDA will continue to look nt the nMd for 
educational pMrsonnel in areas whnre critical 
shortages persi** und wh«ne thMni are needs 
fvr inaenri^* i ' .ing to improve cor-prehon- 
•Ive ser .ict chiMren. Tl« rederal role of 
•ttpportinr oxoMipUry programs which adapt 
promising products and practices identiAed 
through rseeareh will continue. 

In carrjring out those activities. BPDA pro- 
gmms wil direct intwventlons to the actual 
working envi rn nmin l ; tralnliw designs and 
scratngiss wiU be dev e loped in the rugukw 
school settings and wHh the help o# inetruc- 
tlonni pereonnel from higher sduentlonni inoti- 
tutlona. ao that thejr w« rslnted to the aoHition 
of existing prebhms. The KPDA eff«irt will be 
detaed br the need oT the site Keelf nnd nd bf 
jjrriiielli i uniiiilendli^ if neidi end piuli 

Theae plans wll be Implim.it.d in iecal 
year Itn br a r ur nupli ^ of BPDA raaewfuee. 
A nuMber ef peugraas vOi be pkaaad ant. but 
the MuMyear proiacts with de«nitiv« iiiwH. 
■jantojrOI be ^ i n t ln uid. ^At^tij» M we theea 

the Bdueatiiin AmendmenU of |f72. Thew 
■winiwin l i p iua t ri b sd certain dirucHena for 
BPDA effarta: 

PIfut anl b erity was pr n fiied far a pw^mw 
for Uadi r gr a dn a y PrspaiaUun af Bduertlwal 
fUPBP) This ia tlM inl llM Hie 

Congrms has authoriasd the ii i tm imm- 

— r^-^- fn ttii ruahi ■niiiiiiiiji, n i 
gra«M far p r n sp min laaakera: balh VDBA 
and BPDA p r a gw ii have been NaMed la "ad- 
vaMad trainiav.'* UPBP la balnt "rrijiil aa 
a dt n ina l ra ti en pragmm to de w lap and %m 
penslbiNtlss for the referm tt the undsigisd 
uata siuia tl ia ef teaehere at varlaua tjrpea ef 
uwii n iedaa l i eettapss and unieeteWlse. it wM 
atleaipt to seek akeraatlva anaware to theae 
Made: (U the fmetinnahanHen af -|-j iiul 



bility for the education of teacher:* amonR the 
■chooli of education, the arts and Mi(>nces. and 
the achool systems: (2) the inadequacy of the 
profes«i<tnal sequence, particularly the practi- 
cum or practice teaching which the prospective 
teacher receives: (S) the failure to rationalize 
recruitment, screening and counnelirg, and 
evaluation for priN«p«vtivf toHchrrs; and (4> 
the lack of parent and other community par- 
ticipation in the development, design, and im- 
plementatinn of programs for educating teach- 
ers. The priigram will not support the training 
of individual teachers or purchase the services 
or the resources of institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Its client, and the object of the reform, 
is the institution of higher education itaelf 
and those school sretenu where the prospective 
teacher receives practical experience. 

Second. • percent of the funds appropriated 
annually for parts C and D must be aet aalde 
for bilingual education. Theae fund* will be 
need to continue and to expand upon bilingual 
education efforts already begun under RPDA. 
The program win support the training of edu- 
cntion pereonnel for school* which use two 
languages as aMdiums for teaching and learn- 
ing all or a significant part of the rugular ex- 
periencee and aubjacts of the curriculum. The 
langnagas are BngNah and the mother tongue 
er home b inguaga of the target pupils. Ito 
pwrpoae ia to make a substantUI contribu- 
tian to Spaaiak. Indian, and other groups 
in laamiai hour to tench various eubjacto in 
their own languagee. <n learning how to develop 
and use toacking Materiala in tkeir own lan- 
gnagea to transmH the beet of their naUve cul- 
ture to chiMren. and in kaming morr about 
the nature of language and binguage leam- 
ing and twnki^. 

TMrd. a • parrant aet-aside from part D of 
BPDA was p rnr lde d for the inaenrice and pre- 
eenriee training of persons serving aa tench- 
era ia achoab far Indian children apemtod 
bp the DepnrtnMnt of the Interior. The funda. 
to be adMiniatorsd bp NCIBt in OB. wiU in- 
vohre NCIBf. the Bureau of Indian Atairs 
(BIA> hi the Department of the Intariar. and 
the new Bureau of Indian Rduration (BIRI 
In OB in jointly Identifying program t «da. 
astabHahing priarHios for fundiiw. and aolicH- 
ing gmnta and ctmtracu to man thoee needs 
and prioHtiee. While the three agencies wouM 
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tof«th€r review and recommend pi 
approval would be made by BIE. 
tional traininff areas established 
priorities are as follows: innovat 
and development for school boards 
in Federal Board, in Indian conti 
public AchooU operated by Indians 
ministrators, particularly Americ 
teachers and related staff in special 
efforts to update knowledge and sk 
tional trends and specific content 
Fourth, not leas than 5 pmrotnt 
appropriation for the EPDA will 
for graduate feOowships and uni^ 
training programs. This part of th€ 
used for a national program in \\ 
spective and the Experienced Fell 
grams and the Related Institution 
Grant Program), to continue an ( 
prior to the implementation of 
essential purpose of the legislatl 
prove the qualifleations of actu( 
school teachers 'Iqr awarding 
for graduate study at institutioi 
education and by developing and 
ing prograass for the edueatio 
era and related educational | 
inatitutiona of higher education.** 
cover many categories at several I 
ing preschool, poetsecondary voc 
aduh. and a broad variety of a 
child development MUngual, coun 
school social work* school nursing, 
ices, special education, "retumeei 
fesaion. administration, and proei 
ers. Because part C is a small pr 
require meticukms husbanding o 
an eye to nuurimum impact from 
vestment. The emphasis will be 
educators to become leaders in 
educational reform which is I 
NCIB8 efforts. The tMO pregra 
ported in Aacal year IfTS will be i 
which are ready to work (Hit the i 
one or more school systems oi 
agencies directly responsive to In 
needs. Selection of the felb»ws 
jointly with the cooperating ageii 
gram will include a co mpre h ena 
for the fettowa. 
In addHion to these congreei 



of the 14 programs under EPDA 
Education, a program designed to 
ar classroom teachers to deal ef- 
1 handicapped children enrolled 
Mrooms. Seven of the 23 projecto 
tially will be continued in fiscal 
addition, an effort will be made 
nd disseminate teacher training 
regular educational personnel for 
•aching exceptional children. De- 
ssistance wiM be provided to those 
gencies interasted in training ed- 
lonnel to educate exceptional ehil- 
regular classrooms. The program 
K>nd to requests from States and 
M which are being requirwl by 
to integrate exceptional children 
classrooms (such decisions have 
made in the District of Columbia. 
M, Pennsylvania, and California). 
Exceptional Children Program will 
rrate special education eoneeiH*. 
Bchntquee into all Career Oppor- 
rnuns and Urban /B oral projects. 
iMMms iMumed. the OAee of Mv- 
loved over the pMt few ymn to 
itworks of interettMl edveston 
»ls of the edtteatkNMl ■jnteM. ud 
is of the Nation to itiaiabte the 
I and diffveion of pro«iiaia« Mmm. 
I go beyond the d lie wh ie Hoii m- 
• pMt which often have been Hm- 
diatrlbntton of roMM of prtatod 
topefidly to bs read and perhafs 
DA wtn concentrate on the kinds 
interchange which tap vrtmn has 
Meseaary to build monieninni tvr 

le of thie type of aetlvitjr ia the net- 
I haa boMi baaed on the^f»«ar 
TeadMr Trainara (TTT) FrofraM 
onal Center for the IliiJuwiMt 
Ml SfstenM. The TTT Prefnai. 
iht together edncators trtm iMtMu. 
her education and from leenl adn- 
ciaa. ia proving to be a vahMMa 
p these kinds of eroaa-bonndary in- 
for iharinff new Ideaa. 
n to theae efforts, sis of the original 
ranM will be eontinned: Career Op- 
UrWn /Rural Developwent, Voaa- 
•tion. New Careers In Bdncation. 



Educational Leadership, and Pupil Personnel 

Services. 

Career OpportwAties Program (COPh Now 
entering the fourth year of its present 5-year 
program in 130 school districts throughout the 
country, COP is training individuals, including 
residents of low-income communities and vet- 
erans of the Vietnam era, for services in the 
Nation's schools. The requested sum of |28,- 
572,000 will provide support for approximately 
8,000 participants. 

Urban Rural School Development This pro- 
gram effort is a means through which compre- 
hensive programs of training and development 
for the staffs of individual schools or clutters 
.schools aro designed by school-community 
councils, thereby involving both the proc«dur«s 
and consumers of educational services. The re- 
quest for $12,135,000 will provide support for 
training approximately 6,600 teachers and staff 
members, in cooperation with colleges and uni- 
versities at 40 local school sites. 

Vocational Education. The |11,8M«000 ear- 
marked for the support of State and local edu- 
cation agencies, as well aa institutions of higher 
education, to strengthen the recniitinff and 
training of individuals for career education will 
be implemented throufh franta to all 50 Statis 
and to those universU!<»s and collefos which 
offer State-approved graduate study in voca* 
tional education. 

Sew Careers in EdueatUm. The purpoee of 
the $500,000 which is to be apmt for imple- 
menting section 604, part A, EPDA, la to at- 
tract to the fleld of education persons such as 
artiMts. I'cientiMts. homemakers, and others who 
would ordinarily not enter it. This is required 
by the Education Amendments of 1971. 

Education LeaierBkip. This proffram, which 
is being phaaed out, will have approKlnsataly 
$4.0 million in fiscal year 197t to complete 
the second or third year commltaMits en sosm 
23 multiyear projects. IfaJ^ r emphasis Is glTtn 
to the National Profrtm i . Educational Lead- 
•r«hip (NPEL), which is cMitored at Ohio 
State University with cooperating institutions 
in various areas of the country. It is directed 
at th<' identiAcation. recruitment, and training 
of tal< nted individuals who have no prior work 
«*xperience in inhool systems for positions as 
schK>l administrators. Additional emphasis Is 
^ to the city university projeets wkieh 



combine inservice and preservice training to 
help the schools improve themselves and to help 
university training programs by using the cit> 
schools as laboratory settings for solving prob- 
lems. 

Pupil Personnel Services iPPSh This pro- 
gram, which is also scheduled to be phased out, 
will have $3.6 million in fiscal year 1978 to ft- 
nance its continuing commitments to the nine 
national centers and their affiliated satellites. 
The purpose of PPS is to improve the quality 
of those serving as pupil personnel specialists 
(counseling and guidance personnel, school 
psychologists, social workers, and school 
nurses) and to strengthen the programs of 
training institutions which prepare such per- 
sonnel and the schools which employ them. 

EPDA authorized two other programs: 
Teacher C()rp«< and part E for graduate-level 
training for college teachers. 

Teacher Corps. The administration has rec- 
ommended the transfer of Teacher Corps to 
the ACTION agency, but as of December 1972 
Congress has not acted on this recommendation. 

As Teacher Corps increasingly troats the 
problems of training teachers In a toUl school 
environment through Innovative school organ- 
isations. It becomes evident that upgrading the 
skllU of regular teachers must receive new at- 
tention. It is presently envisaged that this em* 
phasis will bs translated into a markedly 
heavier stress on retraining teachers alrwdy 
in the classroom with proportionately fewer 
resources earmariml for training new teachers. 

At the ssme time. Teacher Corps will help to 
fulfill the Commissioner's objective of ending 
the Isolation of children with learning and be- 
havioral problems. Teacher Corps projects will 
be required, starting In fiscal year IfTtt to 
implement comprehensive designs for training 
in special education to enable members of 
Teacher Corps Instnictional teaass to provide 
Instmctlon for such children In regular class- 
room settings. Throughout the year, as It has 
since Its Inception, Teacher Corps win support 
thoes projects which are devised to expand the 
learning opportunities of children and Improve 
the training and eorUfled and prespoctlve 
teachers. Such plans will eombins new currlcu- 
luas developments with team teachliw, more 
individualised Instruction, and strateffiss for 
disseminating this enperlenee throngbout en- 



tire school systems. Local education agencies* 
institutions of higher learning, and represent- 
atives from communities where Teacher Corps 
projecU are located will collaborate in imple- 
menting this design. 

Teacher Corps will, through its program 
development activities, iaerease its technical 
assistance to projects which experience prob- 
lems in implementing Teacher Corps objectives. 
In addition. Teacher Corps will continue its 
emphasis on addressing the needs of the dis- 
ad ^ntaged. The Volunteer Teacher Corps en- 
courages high school and college students, par- 
ents» and other eomnunitjr residents to serve 
as tutors or instructional assistants for child- 
ren in disadvantaged areas. 

Part E. During flscal year 1978, the part E 
program— the Oflke of Education's effort to en- 
courage improvements in the quality of college 
teaching-— will remain focused on throe pri* 
ority areas: Junior colleges, tow*income stu- 
dents, and dgveloping institutioBS. The area 
which will be given the highest priority wiU 
be programs to train at ths graduate level 
higher education personnel who will serve the 
needs of low-ineome and minority students. 
This effort will contiBiie and build on earlier 
commitments in this field. 

In line with this foeus, there wiU be some in- 
crease in support for inatttuts proffnuM to 



train college teachers to teach remedial read- 
ing and related skills to students who lack the 
basic tools required for a successful college ex- 
perience. This effort is part of the broader 
Right-To-Read program in the Office of Edu- 
cation. In addition, programs to train college 
personnel to work with low-income students 
will deal with: (1) student financial aid; (2) 
student personnel services, including counsel- 
ing, career placement, and the special problems 
involved in recruiting and training low-income 
and minority studenU; (8) using teaching 
methods, siKh as individualised instruction, 
which are known to be effective in helping stu- 
dents with academic deficiencies; and (4) ac- 
quainting educators with the culture, attitudes, 
and life experiences of these students. 

Aside from these three priority areas, the 
part E program will seek to address itself to 
additional areas of concern during ftscal year 
1973: notably, efforts to improve higher edu- 
cation personnel training; increase the num- 
ber and preparation of women entering or re- 
entering graduate education for carters in 
higher education; and improve communication 
between faculty, students, administration, and, 
wherevgr appropriate, kical communities in the 
planning and implementotion of proposed pro* 
grams. In addition, there will be limits rap- 
port for projects in the educational ftekis of 
environment and drug alMise. 



Programs for the Training of 

Educational Personnel Under ttie 

Education Professions Developnient Act, 1969-71 



Th« flrit CommiMioner's Report on the Ed- 
ucation Prof«Mion6 published in 1968 included 
a lummary of Federal proyranu which train 
educational ptraonnel for flacal yaan 1966. 
1967. and 1968. The CommiMiontr'a 1969-70 
raport included dtacriptiona of proffram activi- 
tiaa during tha 1969 and 1970 flacal yaara. For 
this report proffram information focuaca on tha 
1971 flacal yaar and includaa plana for flacal 
yaar 1972. which covera tha 1972-78 acadamic 
year. 

In education, aa in many othar araaa of lo- 
cial naad. tha Fadaral Oovammant has baan 
faced with tha problam of attamptiag to maat 
virtually ualimitad naeda with limltad r*. 
aovreai. Tha traiaing of ad«eatlo«al paraon. 
nal in tha Uaitad Stataa la a maMbHHow. 
dolkr busiaaM; axpantfturM of tha Oflka of 
Education for thia pvrpoaa. howvvar, «r« ap- 
proximately 8800 minioa. In oc4ar to avoid 
wasting rMourees on a woltar of sepanita pro- 
grama, tha Oflka of Education haa triad to 
•ddraas a Umitad nnmbar of priority coaoaraa 
in odvcatioa profaaalona ilanliipmanl. flaaliing 
to aehlovo tha ■uudmini payoff for reaoweaa 
ospandod. tha OMaa has conaaivod ita role aa 
that of a catalytt for naodad ahaaga. 

Change of aonM aort ia paraoaaal traialag la 
vitally aaedad. Tha Edaeatton Profsasions Da- 
vslopmaa t Aat of 19t7 raaoltad from a daap. 
oalag aonaara about tha adaaation of Amoc- 
loa's taaahara. ThIa aoaaera haa lacteaaad la 
tha poat few yaara. Tha growiag array of arit. 
tea chargat that prsaervtei and laaarvies traia- 
lag haa aflaa hmm dIffMaa. aaatradictary. aad 



unrelated to the realities of the outside world- 
it has been, in a word, mediocre. Only the 
Federal Government has the scope and re- 
sources required to stimulate systemic reform 
on more than a piecemeal basis. 

Those who seek to improve the quality of 
teacher education must confront an array of 
unpalatable chargaa. Among the moat salient 
are the following: 
— Preservice and inaarvice training are usu- 
ally iaolatad from one another, as are alao 
the univoraltiea which prepare teachers 
and the school systems which employ thorn. 
—About 80-80 percent of a taaeher'a uadar- 
graduata education is provided by profea- 
sora In the traditional academic diael- 
plinaa. Thaaa pro f aaao r s often have little 
coaoem for the natara aad problama of 
teacher adoeation ; they conalder teaching 
to be a aaeond«rate vocation aad tha schoob 
of adueatloa to be tha hMt raaort for a«a- 
daarfc fallaraa. 
— Maay pr o f aea ui s la achoola of adueation 
aaithar haow of nor care about tha preb- 
laaM iavolvad la taoehiag nailwait aab- 
jeata la a way that win aaahle atadanta 
to aoauaaaicata, aa wall aa to aacuaiahita, 
haowlodgo. 

—Moat facalty. inelodiag thoae In aehoote of 
odaaatioa. are hired on the boaia of eri> 
teria wMah do aot Inahida a dwaoaatratad 
ability to taadi. 

—Teacher traialag prognuaa ranly ptttvidt 
for lavo l veaMat of tha ti w aaiaal H ae aerrod. 

— PMr t aa ch a w art givwi tha imlillMi 



training needed to t^nch minority Rroup 
and inner city children. 

—Student teaching, the only practical ex- 
perience which most prospective teachers 
receive, varies widely in effectiveness; is 
seldom tied closely to academic study; 
and comes too late in the student's aca- 
demic career to enable him to reconsider 
his career choice. 

— Inservice proframi are often nighttime 
versions of full-time academic studies; 
they lack a clear focus and rationale of 
their own. 

—The size, diversity, and complexity of the 
American educational system increases 
tendencies toward inertia. While these con- 
ditions make cooperation more essential, 
they also make it more difficult to achieve. 

In dealing with this situation, however, the 
Offlee of Education has had neither the legis- 
lative authority nor sufficient appropriations 
to make a concerted attack on these problems, 
which, of course, exist largely at the under- 
graduate level. Moreover, the teacher short- 
age came to an end soon after the passage of 
the Education I rofeealons Development Act 
(EPDA), and, therefore, no attempt was made 
to train massive numbers of new teachers, or 
fundamentally change preservice teacher edu- 
cation, an approach which in any case would 
have been ineffective because of funding limiU- 
tions. Consequently, the Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development — now the National 
Center for the Improvement of Educational 
Systems (NCIE8)— 4et up to administer moat 
of the provisions of the act, has stressed the 
inservice education of teachers already in the 
classroom, particularly teachers in areas which 
the bureau had identified as deserving priority 
concern. 

Federal efforts in educational personnel de- 
vriopment have taken a variety of forms. Some 
of the programs of the Office of Education 
have involved formula granta with t ea che r 
training eo m pon e nta; the major focus of these 
grants, however, la the educational program 
in the school. NotnMe examples are title I and 
title III of the deoMitarjr and Secondary Ed 
ncntlen Aet of IMS, which provide about ISO 
minion for Ineervlee training. In addition to 
these pre«mms« the Commleetoner has at his 
disposal dlecretkmarjr protrams which he enn 



target in order t(» improve the teacher educa- 
tion system by concentrating on selected needf* 
and problems. OE support of most of these ac- 
tivities is administered by NCIES. It should be 
noted that these discretionary programs are 
directed to clear-cut priorities, and as such ad- 
dress the entire teacher education system by 
concentrating on selected points of influence. 
It is these discretionary programs on which 
the Commissioner must rely as instruments of 
change. 



MAJOR TRAININa CPfORTt 

In the area of professional development for 
elementary and secondary education, the efforta 
of the Office of Education address four major 
goals: 

1. To improve the education of children from 
low-income families. 

2. To reinforce the preparation of all sdu* 
cational personnel. 

8. To help meet critical personnel deftcien* 
cies. 

4. To meet special needs by developing and 
testing spacifk solutions. 

Te Impreve the Kdneatlen #f ChNdren 
Pnm Urn t m m m FmrMm 

Three different USOE profraiM. Mnbodjrinff 
distinctive •trateffiei. art directed toward 
achieving this overriding national objective. 
They are Teacher Corps, the Career Oppor- 
tunities Program, and the Urktan Rural School 
Development Program. 

EsUblished by Congress in 1M6. Teacher 
Corps Joins experienced teaeher-Uadmrs with 
interna in a unique pattern of teacher educa- 
tion. The primary purpose of Teacher Corps 
is not to produce mors teachers, but to blip 
institutions train and retrain better teaekers 
by improving their profesalonal preparation 
and career growth. Especially in the paat 
2 years. Teacher Corps haa encouraged toeal 
long-range planning for developing aad adap- 
ting competency-based teacher edaeation aad 
other new educational ideaa to tsnfher- 
training programs. These approaehes are ba* 
lag need iMreaalngly by scImoI wal iwe. Itato 
edttcatioM agwwlM. and inatHotloM of higher 



education alike. Modular patterns of instruc* 
tion, personalized learning, systems approaches 
to planning and management, performance- 
referenced criteria for measuring competency 
and recommending certification, fteld oriented 
training, vanguard schools—all of these new 
concepts are beginning to make an impact on 
the traditional business of education. Teacher 
Corps has played an important part in 
bringing about these changes, the long-term 
significance of which is only beginning to be* 
come apparent. Teacher Corps projects have 
served as vehicles for the dissemination of 
promising ideas developed through the Na- 
tional Center for Educational Research and 
Development (NCERD), the OfHce of Educa- 
tion regional laboratories, and other sources of 
innovation. Cooperative Teacher Corps pro- 
jects have involved linkages with projects 
funded under the Peace Corps, Model Cities, 
the Office of Juvenile Deliquency, the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped, the Follow 
Through and Career Opportunities programs, 
and others. 

Individual Teacher Corps projects act as 
temporary organisations within a given lo- 
cality designed to facilitate coalitions among 
colleges, school districts. State agencies, and 
the communities served. Such coalitions assess 
needs, determine common goala, and locate 
resources to mount a concerted effort that will 
last well beyond the life of Teacher Corps 
projects and create more effeetive means of 
education. The means emphasiied h/ Teacher 
Corps projects are intended to change entire 
educational systems, to increase the use of the 
total learning environment, and to encourage 
institutions to improve their teacher training. 

During fiscal year 1970 and 1»71, Teacher 
Corps projects have pursued a wide variety of 
activities. Projects are serving popolatlons in 
urban poverty centers, on Indian reeervationa, 
in other rural areas, in eorrectional institutions, 
and among chlMren wh^ speak little or no 
English. A majority of the projects involve 
early chiMhood education (especially in States 
which are beginning or expanding their kin- 
dergarten or preschool programs) ~and edu* 
cation for early ado l ea c en t a (parttenlarly in 
districts devetopinc Mw mMdIe-aehool pro- 
grams). All proJecU have attempted to foster 
greater eeoperation between agkoob and the 



neighborhoods they serve through such means 
as volunteer-assisted learning projects (in- 
cluding both parents and student tutors) and 
new types of school-neighborhood associations. 

IiiMtitutional change is hard to measure, but 
the evidence has shown that the Teacher Corps' 
approach does work. Project staff are acquir- 
ing increasing skill in planning, managing, 
and analyzing progress and in taking correc- 
tive steps toward achieving their goals. The 
majority of universities involved have in- 
creased the percentage of time their students 
spend in the fteld ; many of these schools have 
begun the development of substantially dif- 
ferent instructional designs evolved from com- 
petency based approaches. At the same time, 
school districts have increased their involve- 
ment with parent and community groups. As 
a result of corpsmembers' efforts in coopera- 
tion with local staff, many districts have moved 
toward increased amounts of individualized 
instruction and the use of a broader variety 
of cultural materials. 

Increasing evidence shows that the corps- 
members themselves are unique. The teachers 
graduated from Teacher Corps projecte In 
19M, 1969, and 1970 are staying in education, 
particularly in poverty-area schools, at rates 
well above national averages. Many team lead- 
ers have moved on to roles as supervisors, ad- 
miniatrators, and master teachers. Teacher 
Corps, furthermore, has been able to attract 
increasing percentages of minority group in- 
terns, up from 47 percent in 1969 to 66 per- 
cent in 1970. 

The Career Opportunities Program (COP) 
was ^ed in 1969 as a nationwide career 
develop. nent model. COP was based on the 
premise that the education offered to chil- 
dren of low-income families can be improved 
by entry into the schools of more talented, dedi- 
cated low-income aduHs. In addition, the adoHs 
would thereby receive opportonitlee for ad- 
vancement in education not otherwlae avail- 
able. Serving as educational auxlUaries to li- 
brarians, media specialiste, or coansek>rs, these 
adulte have the firsthand understanding of 
the stttdente' needs which is nsesssary if edu- 
cational achievement is to be improved. OOP 
works through a ''career lattice." This eon- 
eept allows participante to move from para- 
p r o f ee al onal positions upward to attalmnont 
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of baccalaureate degrees and eventual full 
teacher certification, or laterally to other aide 
positions. It should be noted that many of the 
present COP participants, at the time of their 
selection for traininR, were employed in dead 
end teacher aide positions^ before COP opened 
new avenues for career advancement. 

During the 1969-70 academic year. Office 
of Education staff and State education airency 
COP coordinators helped design some 130 proj- 
ects. In 1970-71, the first full year of oper- 
ation for COP, these projects became fully 
operational. All projects have combined in 
service experience with academic training at 
cooperating colleges and universities. 

The progress of the Career Opportunities 
Program up to the present can best be illu.^- 
trated in relation to the six COP objectives: 

1. improving the education of low-income 
children. This is the central objective for COP, 
and one of the major priorities for the Office 
of Education as a whole. All COP project* are 
located in poverty area schools and linking 
Federal moneys are being contributed by other 
programs (ESEA title I, Head Start, Model 
Cities, etc.) in order to achieve the maximum 
amomt of coordination. Impact evaluation is 
now being initiated after the program's first 
full year of operation. One of the first analyses 
has come from Louisville, Ky., where suspen- 
sions in a project senior higfi school have de 
created by 69.7 percent, compared to an in- 
crMae in a nonproject senior high school of 
48.S percent. The same study showed that drop- 
outs in a project junior high school fell by 
S8 pereent. 

2. Attrueting law^income people and Viet- 
num'^ra vterana to new careers in achools 
serving low-income oreM. Almost all (97.3 
percent) of the COP participants are bw-in- 
come and are residents of the community being 
served. Eleven percent of all COP trainees 
and 60 percent of male trainees are Vietnam- 
era veterans. Emphasis is now being placed 
on the further recruitment of veterans to fill 
new training slots scheduled to open during 
the 1671-72 school year. 

S. Finding better trays to utilize »chool etaffa 
through the development of career latticee. 
Career lattices, encompassing all levels from 
the high school student participating in a 



*Vouth-tutorinfr-y()Uth" projrram through the 
fully certified teacher, exi.st in all COV proj- 
ects. In addition to upward mobility, these 
lattices allow hi^rizontal or diajronal movement 
to such specialties as library aide, health aide, 
or home-school counselor. These lattices are 
being integrated into the personnel and salary 
structures of local school system, with an in- 
creasing share of COP project funding coming 
from local revenue. Each career lattice, it 
should be noted, is unique to its own project ; 
e.g.. COP projects on Indian reservations in 
South Dakota fill educational srap.s which sim- 
ply do not exist in urban areas. One reflection 
of the success of the career lattice idea is the 
increasing use by participating schools of dif* 
ferentiated staffing — especially in connection 
with informal team teaching approache.s. A 
career lattice provides people with diverse spe 
cialties at various levels of expertise. The COP 
participant performing certain educational 
tasks in the classroom allows the teacher to 
spend more time on planning, diagnosis, and 
individual instruction. In this way, COP has 
exerted powerful leverage for educational im- 
provement. 

4. Encouraging greater participation by par- 
ents and the community. Average community 
representation on the typical COP council, 
which advises local project management on 
all COP operations, ranges from 40 to 60 per- 
cent. In a total of 62 sites, the council played 
a part in selecting the project director. In 21 
percent of all COP sites, project directors are 
from the community being served. COP com- 
munity councils are involved in the recruit- 
ment and selection of participants. Once chosen, 
these participants themselves are an essential 
bridge between the school and community. 

6. Finding better ways to train personnel 
for schools. Students, parents, school adminis- 
trators, and teachers have recognised that 
present teacher training methods have not pre- 
pared educational personnel for the realities 
that face them once they are on the job. COP 
seeks to establish vitally needed relationships 
between inservice training and counseling and 
the skills participants need to perform their 
functions in the schools. Sixty-three percent 
of COFs funds go toward this training, which 
210 cooperating institutions of higher educa- 
tion are tailoring directly to the participants* 



needff and, in many cases, subsequently incor- 
porating into their regular teacher training 
curriculums. COP trainees are given an aver- 
age of one-Afth of the work week in "released 
time" for special inaervice or academic train* 
ing. They earn an average of 26 semester hours 
of credit per year ; some of these credit hours 
are awarded for experience gained in the class- 
room. A further effort toward better training 
is involved in the assignment of one *'team 
leader*' for each six participants within a proj- 
ect. This team leader is usually a teacher who 
has special characteristics qualifying him or 
her as counselor, advocate, and trainer for the 
COP aides. In some projects, the team lead- 
ers have received college faculty positions en- 
abling them to participate in COP's academic 
training. 

6. IncreMing cooperative relationships be^ 
tween related programs and institutions. COP 
is intended to act as a catalyst for needed 
change in low-income schools. In this context, 
it has been vital that COP efforts be linked 
and coordinated with those of other Federal, 
State, and local programs working toward the 
same end. Cash and in-kind linkages between 
COP and these other programs have helped 
increase the effectiveness of each. 

The Urban/Rural School Development pro- 
gram provides retraining to the entire facul* 
ties of selected schools in urban and rural dis- 
advantaged areas. The objective of the pro- 
gram, like that of COP, is to improve the qual- 
ity of education in schools serving low-income 
families. The two programs, however, employ 
different means to achieve this common end. 
COP attempts to change instructional practice 
by injecting fresh Ulent into the schools (pmra- 
professionals from the surrounding com- 
munity). The Urban/Rural program, on the 
other hand, is designed to improve the over- 
all effectiveness of inaervice efforts by retrain- 
ing existing school faculties at their own 
schools. This effort is based on the idea that 
a given school faculty is more than the sum 
of iU parts—that by aiding the faculty as a 
unit it is possible to generate spin off effects 
and cumulative changes which will continue 
long after the Federal contribution ends. 

The program is almost evenly divided among 
city and rural sites. Each site may consist of 
one or more schools, depending on local eon- 



ditions. Operative since April 1971, the pro- 
gram had set up 38 projects by the end of fis- 
cal year 1971, involving an expenditure of 
$7,472 million. 

To Reinforce the Prepsrstim 
sf All Educational Portonnol 

Two programs. Training of Teacher Train- 
ers and Training Complexes, focused on the 
accomplishment of this objective during fiscal 
years 1970-71. 

The Training of Teacher Trainers (TTT) 
program is concerned with the faculty mem- 
bers in the disciplines and schools of educa- 
tion who are engaged in providing training for 
future elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers and advanced graduate study for others 
who will become trainers of teachers. 

Sixty to 80 percent of the prospective teach- 
er's undergraduate "teacher training" is taken 
in liberal arts subjects. Much if not most of the 
experienced teacher's inservice training is simi- 
larly oriented toward the academic disciplines. 
And yet, dozens of recent studies attest that 
inadequate teacher preparation is partly re- 
sponsible for the failures of the school system. 
The reasons behind the inadequacy of teacher 
preparation are several. 

First, the scholars in the disciplines have 
not been trained as teachers. Their concern is 
largely with research in their own fields and 
as a group they have manifested little interest 
in the business of training classroom teachers. 
This situation is unfortunate; for while it 
is true that teachers must be more than tech- 
nicians, effective teaching does require a com- 
mand of up-to-date teaching techniques. Second, 
there has been little communication between 
the liberal arts and teacher education sectors 
of institutions of higher education. Third, the 
education faculty whose original role was to 
provide the prospective teacher with classroom 
methodology has increasingly concerned itself 
with educational research, little of which has 
had any influence on the development of new 
training programs for beginning teachers. 
Fourth, inservice training in the school systems 
has gonorally been held in low esteem. When 
conducted cooperatively with colleges and uni- 
versities, such training does not utilise all avail- 
able institutional r^isoureos which could pro- 
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vide invaluable feedback about the needs of 
schools. Such feedback, 11 existed, could then 
influence regular preservice training. 

In order to correct such deficiencies, NCIES' 
Training of Teacher Trainers program was 
set up to improve the teaching skills of 
the "gatekeepers" who train most of the Na- 
tion's teachers. By concentrating efforts on this 
relatively small and strategically placed group, 
TTT is able to multiply the effectiveness of its 
resources and efforts. Its basic objective has 
been to support cooperative efforts involving 
the liberal arts and education faculties, the 
schools, and the communities they serve in 
order to do what had not usually been done 
well before— to train teachers to teach. The 
level of support has never been designed to 
directly affect a major portion of those insti- 
tutions which regularly graduate substantial 
numbers of new teachers. Rather it has always 
been viewed as a developmental program 
based at colleges and universities which 
seemed ready for institutional changa^Kange 
expected to endure long after Federal funds 
are phased out. Many of the projects produce 
a multipUer effect by selecting participants 
from among faculty members nominated by 
other institutions which train teachers. Such 
parUeipants, often at the poetdoetoral level, 
are selected only if their institutions commit 
themselves to implementing change baaed on 
TTT coneepU onee the partidputi return. 

The TTT program began with pilot activities 
during the 1909-70 sehool year. The 1971-72 
school year marked its second year of full-scale 
operation. Over the past several years TTT 
has put increasing emphasis on eatablishing 
centers to bring together educators from col- 
leges and universities, SUte educational agen- 
cies, and school diatriets in order to mount 
comprehensive efforts to ehaage the teacher 

education system. 

In fiscal year 1971, 8S TTT projects were 
funded at a cost .^f 910.8 million. There are 
6,700 participants, of whom about 40 percent 
receive Federal stipends. Moat of the projecU 
are conducted at major inatitutions, including 
several of the most prestigious in the country. 
Five of these institutions rank among the flret 
26 major producers of initially certifled 
teach ers. 

All TTT projects include praeticum training 



in the schools, «vhere college and university 
faculty members encounter the realities of to- 
day's classroom. With the staff of these schools, 
and often with strong community participa- 
tion, they plan new programs to overcomethe 
inadequacies of present training. Since TTT is 
vitally concerned with the improvement of the 
education of economically disadvantaged chil- 
dren, most praeticum sites are in low-income 
areas and the training in many projects 
focuses on the problems of cities and minority 

groups. 

A basic premise of TTT is that change be- 
gins at the top. Thus, TTT projects seek to re- 
cruit high-level teacher trainers who admin- 
ister or can otherwise influence teacher-train- 
ing programs. Participants include college and 
university faculty at both graduate and under- 
graduate levels in arts and sciences and edu- 
cation, college administrators, deans, depart- 
ment chairmen, and SUte and local school 
system leaders (i.e., superintendents and State 
or districtwide directors of curriculum or staff 
development). It is expected that with their 
support, concepts successfully developed and 
implemented in the TTT program and its proj- 
ects will be institutionalized as ongoing ac- 
tivities which no longer require Federal fund- 
ing. 

Some TTT goals for reform are : 

— Acceptance by the academic disciplines of 
joint responsibility with the departments 
and colleges of education, the sehool sjrs- 
tems, and the community for teacher edu- 
cation. 

— Certiflcation by all appropriate sectors of 
the university of a teacher's competence 
to teach in a particular field or flelds and 
at a specific level from kindefgarten 
throui^ graduate schjd. Concurrtnt de- 
vetopment of strategies by Stote education 
agencies to change certification require- 
ments in the direction of performance- 
based criteria. 

—Modification of the university's reward 
and prestige system to equate good teach- 
ing and dedication to the problems of 
teacher training with research scholarahip ; 
formal changes in the requirements for 
graduate de gr ess, both in edocatioii Md 
academic diseiplinea, to permit degree can- 
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didates to direct the full strength of their 
scholarship to the problems of teacher 
training and learning in the schools. 
— ^Allocation of high priority in school sys- 
tems to teacher training and retraining, 
including released time for teachers to 
participate in training activities at the 
university or in the community. 

Institutional reform cannot be accomplished 
in 2 years. However, signs of progress have 
been noted. A few of the changes that have 
taken place are : 

—The University of Chicago, Clark Univer- 
sity, and Northwestern University now 
award credit toward the Ph.D. degree for 
practicum activities in the schools and 
communities. As a result of TTT, Chicago 
now requires practicum experiences for 
all doctoral students in teacher education. 
More than half of the TTT projects have 
established training-oriented doctorates 
as alternatives to research-oriented doc- 
torates. 

—At Michigan State University, which 
graduates the largest number of students 
in the Nation eligible for certification, 
graduate and uadergraduate professors 
and doctoral students participating in TTT 
now spend at Wast 80 percent of their 
time In the schools and community. The 
TTT project in North Dakota has played a 
significant role in supporting activities in 
the Univeralty's New School of Behavioral 
Studies In Education in a statewide effort 
to Improve the qualifications of teachers 
and introduce the open classroom concept 
in the elementary schools. 

While TTT's primary focus has been on the 
graduate faculty who teach thoee who will 
become the tralnera of teachers. It has involved 
and affected those responsible for undergradu- 
ate teacher training. A proposed new program. 
Undergraduate Praparatlon of Educational 
Personnel, will allow the Office of Education to 
encourage further refom at this level, 
which is in critical need of change, particularly 
since moat teachera enter the classroom without 
further graduate study after attaining the 
baccalaureate. While the TTT program concen- 
trates on improving preservice edueatlon, an- 
other program, Training Complena, Is dirwtod 
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to improving: the quality of both preservice 
education and inservice training for teachers 
already in place. 



To Help Meet Critical Deficiencies 

The focus on teacher trainers, with its 
promise of maximizing the ultimate effects of 
Federal efforts, animates other NCIES pro- 
grams which address specialized needs. Some 
of thMe fields — special education for eumple 
— have undergone great changes in philosophy 
and techniques in the past decade. Others — 
such as pupil personnel services^-are still in 
the midst of difficult adjustments to new con- 
ditions. AH involve complex training. All have 
been, and for the most part still are, short of 
personnel. All of the peraonnel training efforts 
in these fields stand in need of new resources, 
ideas, and techniques in order to keep pace 
with society's changing demands. The Federal 
role in these areas haft been that of a catalyst 
for change. 

The Pupil Personnel Services program, for 
instance, supports projects designed to improve 
the qualifications of those who train and su- 
pervise future and present counselors, school 
medical ^fatt, and other ancillary personnel. 
The prpgi am also seeks to develop better train- 
ing models which utilize new sources of train- 
ing talent and bring about organizational 
change in the training institutions and school 
systems. 

The basic goals of the Educational Leader- 
ship prv^ram are to increase the quality of 
elementa»*y and secondary school administra- 
tion and to encourage the development of new 
training approaches and new administrative 
techniques. Educatora generally agree that 
school administration is one field which could 
reap immedUte benefits from the infusion of 
new skills and resources from persons with 
diverse career backgrounds The Educational 
Leaderahip program gives special priority to 
the training of admlnistratora from minority 
groups. The general aim of the program is to 
syntheslse the efforts of all agencies involved 
with schools in an Interdisciplinary effort to 
train present school peracMinel, as well aa per- 
sons just entering the fleM of education. Al- 
though the program does not dictate major 
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ceive education at all are in rejrular classrooms 
and are taught by teachers who are seldom 
trained to help such children. The focus of the 
Special Education Training program within 
NCIES is on these regular classroom teachers 
(specialists in special education are assisted 
by the Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped). The program is designed to enable 
handicapped children to achieve their highest 
potential by counteracting the classroom condi- 
tions and attitudes that have a negative effect 
on learning. A longer range objective is to 
modify the curriculums of regular teacher edu- 
cation programs so that their graduates will 
be better prepared than they are now to work 
with handicapped children. 

To Meet Special Needs by Developing 
and Tostint Specific Solutions 

Events of the past few years have clearly 
shown that the educational and social problems 
created by segregation do not nd with the 
first steps toward integration. The coming of 
desegregation is usually uneven at best; even 
where a substantial degree of desegregation 
has been achieved, a lingering legacy of inter- 
ethnic and cross-cultural misunderstanding 
persists. In addition, the end of formal segre- 
gation has all too often led to a tragic waste 
of human resources as many educators — mostly 
black but also including some whites — ^have 
found themselves fired, transferred against 
their will, or placed in unsuitable positions. 
The Teacher Training in Developing Institu- 
tions program (TTDI), formerly Teacher De- 
velopment for Desegregating Schools, attacks 
this broad range of problems. The program has 
attempted to improve the preparation of edu- 
cational personnel who have been or will be 
serving in recently desegregated schools, espe- 
cially those personnel who have been or may 
be displaced by the school desegregation pro- 
cess. TTDI has had three major objectives: 

1. Through inservice training, to increase 
the subject matter and professional compe- 
tence of teachers, especially in such areas of 
critical need as early childhood education, read- 
ing, mathematics, and Afro-American studies. 

2- To prepare these teachers to work in in- 
terethnic settings. 
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3. To enhance the capabilities of institutions 
providing preservice education. 

Projects have included short-term institutes 
as well as longer term graduate fellowship 
programs. Participants in the institutes have 
been given team training and are expected to 
conduct training sessions for other personnel 
in their home schools. In fiscal year 1978, the 
focus on training personnel for desegregated 
settings will be reduced, while the emphasis 
on installing innovative reform in the teacher 
training programs of developing institutions 
will be increased. 

Progress toward assuring equal access to 
the benefits of education for all of the Na- 
tion's children — a continuous if sometimes slow 
and halting progress — ^has been one of the 
major themes of the decade just passed. How- 
ever, a more somber note has been struck by the 
spread of drug abuse. This complex problem 
defies simple nostrums or quick remedies. 
Education — ^the dissemination of information 
about the nature of drugs— is essential if the 
drug plague is to be brought under control. An 
astonishing amount of drug abuse and addic- 
tion stems from basic ignorance about the ef- 
fects of the drugs being used; many addicts 
who want to shake their habit are unfamiliar 
with ways and mv. ns to do so; and many indi* 
viduals and communities remain unaware of 
the sjrmptoms, causes, or effects of drug abuse. 

In order to remedy these conditions the 
Drug Abuse Education program provides the 
States with the opportunity to participate in a 
nationwide teacher-training effort As is the 
ease of other programs, limited resources have 
caused thU program to emphasise its role as 
a catalyst for other efforts on the State or 
local level. 

All of the aforementioned NCIES programs 
have had a number of common threads. All 
have two major objectives — to promots equal 
educational opportunity and to stimulate insti- 
tutional change. In practice these two objec- 
tives have proved to be inseparable. It is diffl. 
cult to imagine how any Oflke of Education 
(OE) program can begin to solve the myriad 
problems involved in educating the education- 
ally disadvantaged without at the same time 
chan gin g prevailing modes of education, in- 
cluding tMicher education. Meanwhile, the needs 



of the disadvantaged continue to be identified as 
the catalyst for broader educational reform. 

In order to achieve these twin objectives 
within the limits of available resources, NCIES 
has stressed several strategies for effecting 
change. NCIES programs have sought to 
achieve a multiplier effect by training the 
^^gatekeepers"— those who will teach Ihe teach- 
ers. Also, in an effort to secure gteater con- 
tinuity of efforts, most pro^ cts are supported 
on a multiyear basis. 

OTHCR OC CPPORTt 

The Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped (BEH) within the Ofllce of Education 
administers programs for the devHopment of 
specialists in special education. (Training of 
regular classroom teachers in methods of 
teaching the handicapped is administered bv 
the Special Education program of the National 
Center for the Improvement of Educational 
Systems.) At the present time the field of 
special education is fmdergoing rapid and sig- 
nificant change. Improved diagnostic pro- 
cedures, an increased stress on early identifica- 
tion of handicapping conditions, greater pre- 
cision in defining the nature of the handicaps 
involved — all of these factors have enontiously 
increased the number of children identified as 
''handicapped.'' At the same time, State and 
local education agencies have provided in- 
creased resources for the handicapped child. 
(Trends in special education will be the sub- 
ject of a forthcoming part of this report.) 
These trends have called for new efforts on 
the Federal level. 

During the past year, the Education of the 
Handicapped Act brought together all legisla- 
tive authorities for the education of handi- 
capped children. The passage of this act capped 
a decitde of expansion for Federal programs in 
this area. During the past 10 years — 

Federal funding has increased from 11 
maiion in fiscal year l»eo to |82.6 miUion 
in fiscal year 1971; 

Universities training special education 
ptrsonael have increased from 70 to over 
400; those receiving Federal aid have in- 
creased from 16 to more than 800; 
The number of individuals receiving sup- 
port has increaaed from 177 to more than 
M.000; 
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Instrvice traininir profram« have ex- 
pandtd alonf with pre»«rvlc« efforts. 
BEH itiidiM reveal a trend on the part <>f 
State education ajrenciee away from the 
support of maiter*ii level prof ram« toward 
incrcAaod inservice lummer and special 
•tudy traineeihipi. 
Orfanised durinr flMal year 1971. the 
Bureau of Librariei and Educational Tech 
p-^loiry (BLET) adminiitera Office of Educa- 
prof rami deiif ned to support the improve- 
ment of educational media and technolofleal 
aidi to learninf. In order to improve the qual- 
ity of traininf for librariana, the bureau con 
duct! a number of inatitutea in librarianship 
at selected collefea and univeraitiea, and also 
awards fellowships for fraduate-level traininf. 
Traininf for media specialisU has also re- 
ceived major attention from the bureau. 

The purpoae of the Media Specialist pro- 
f ram, administered by the BurMu of Libraries 
and Educational Technolofy durinf Ascal yrtr 
IV71, Is twofold : to increase the pool of ape- 
cialiiid personnel qualliWd to aaaiat and sup- 
port teachers and administrators in the effec- 
tive uae of available Inatructlonal material and 
to dealfn more effective inatnictlonal media; 
and also to develop. insUll. and utilise newly 
validated innovative produeta, practices, and 
proceasee. 

Since the profram haa attempted to 
reach these objectives throufh both lonf-term 
and V rt-term projects. The lont-term efforts 
have jcttssd on the Intsmshlp and muttlpUer 
concepts, while the short-term projects have 
directed their sttmUon to spedaliaed problems 
within a locality or 8Uto. 

Durinf the 19M-70 fundinf period, 1.189 
teachers, sdmlnlstrstors, supenrlsors, and 
paraprofesskmals were trained In IB projeeto 
acroes the eountry. FoUowup Investlfatlon and 
final project reporto Indicate that more than 
half of these professloMb and paraprofeaslon- 
ala wsrs emplofsd by school systems. In 1970 
71, the scope of the profram Increased, with 
8J67 partieipanto mid It projeeta. BmphasU 
during this shifted to long *term projects, with 
only s few shorter term proMsm-orientod 
projects remaining. 

In addition to progranss for ths development 
of elementary- and secondary-level educational 
personnel, the Office of Education haa two 



major proKrumit aimed at improving college 
level teaching These profram>» • e authorised 
hy part K of the Kducatit»n PiufesMons Dfvol- 
opment Act and title IV of the National De- 
fenM! Education Act <NDEA). 

The provisions of part E of the EPDA were 
intended to ''improve the quality of teaching 
and to help meet critical shortages of adequa- 
tely trained personnel*' in institutions of higher 
education. Although this part of the set is 
broad enough to support improvement of 
higher education at all levels, a primary pur- 
pose of the lef islation was to strenf then 2-year 
colleges. Within the Bureau of Higher Educa- 
tion, part E of the act has been administered 
by the Division of University Programs (for- 
merly called the Division of Graduate Pro- 
frams). which is responsible for the fellow- 
ship proframs and special projects. A numher 
of broad national priorities were established 
for the part E program when it was first set up 
in the sprinf of 1968. These priorities, which 
hsve been reflected In the fuidelines, have re- 
mained unchanfed throufhout ftacal ytars 
1969. 1970, snd 1971. and provide for the 
support of: 

1. Progrsms to trsin teachers, adminlstrs- 
tors, or educstionsl specislists to serve in 2- 
yesr collsges. 

2. Programa to prepare educational person- 
nel who sre concerned with the needs of minor- 
ity snd low-lncome college students from edu- 
cationally deprived backfrounds. 

5. Profframs to train educational personnsl 
to serve in developinf Institutions. 

4. Programa to train Adminiatrators in high- 
er education with Important decislonmakinf re- 
sponsibilities for longrsnfe and short-range 
plannlnf. 

6. Programa to Improve underfriMliUte 
toachlng. 

6. Proframs to train educational specialists. 

Recause the sppropriatlons for pmrt B for 
fiscal years 19M. 1970. and 1971 havo beeii 
limited (96.9 mllUon, |10 nUUIon, and $10 mil- 
lion, respectively), an effort was nude to eon- 
eentrate funds on the most crudal of the 
aforementioned national prloritiea In order to 
make a signlflcant impact Consequently, al- 
though priorities 4. 6, and 6 have not been 
neglected, most of the funds hsve been sllo- 
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cated to the flr«t three priuritie«— 2-year col- 
lerea, Kiw-income Hnd mini»rity Ktudenti*, and 
rfevelopinK inntitutions. There \n h pr^m^inK 
need for trHininir hiRher educational pt>rson 
nel in the«e three prii^rity aregM, Th<' rapid 
expanaion of enrollmontu in the 2-yeMr colleir«M 
han resulted in a need for additional teachem 
who are well prepared in the philonophy be- 
hind and requirementfi for junior collefre teach- 
Int. There ia almi a great need for inaervice 
training to upgrade the nkillii of peraonnei 
currently Mrving in the 2 yoar collegen. Aluo 
the need continues for training perm>nnel 
for developing infltitutionii, particularly the 
black colleger, in order to ovorcomo their ino- 
lation from the mainfitn>am of academic life. 
Colleges and univer^itieii throughout the coun- 
try are attempting to provide increased higher 
edueation opportunities for minority and low- 
income youth who previously have >>oef ex- 
cluded from full participation in the ben. flts of 
our society. Accord .gly. part E is helping to 
train college teachers, administrators, and 
educational specialists to serve these students. 



Owing to financial ?H»cen.'»ity and thr need 
to avoid overlapping rff u ts, en tain other ob- 
jertivtw hMve hem mtiivly excUuled {mm \)u 
part K pruKrani. Firnt, jt was* decide«l lhat 
programs to train h\y:)\vv eihication personnel 
in the fields of elementary oi i^eeondary educa- 
tion should be j^uppnrted undrr parts* C and D 
of the KPDA rather than purl K. Second, part 
K has not Mupp<>rte<i trainioK T>rograms for 
ligher education |>ers<mne| it ts^econdury 
occupational or viK?ational i hh at the 
junior-college or technical institute level, in- 
stead, this area of training is covered under 
part F of the EPDA, which in administered by 
Nr'lES. Third, training programs in science r 
foreign language and area studies which are 
^•ligible for support from the National Science 
Foundation, title VI of the National Defense 
Education Act. or the Kulbright Hays Act are 
not supported under part E. 

The following is a summary of the amount 
of training support provided under part E in 
its first 3 years of operation as well as pro- 
jtv't d levels of support for fiscal year 1972: 



ToUl appropriation 
Funds alloraUd for 
fellowfihip profframa 

No. fellownhip programn 

No. fellowship* 



FY I9S9 

million 

12.2 million 
51 

4oa 



FY tnro 
$10 million 

Ift million 

77 
902 



Funds allocated for ia- 
•titutes, short-Urm 
tratnina pro^ramt* and 
special projects 

No. of institutes, short- 
term training prv 
aramii. and special 
projects 7a 

No. persons trained in 
institutes, short-term 
training programs, 
and special proJecU 4,610 

1. r*e g-year Colhge^: A Urge portion of 
tht f«llowahip proframa aupported under part 
E in flaeal yeara 19m, 1970, and 1971 provided 
training for teaehera, admin tat ratora, and edu- 
cational apeeUliata aerving or preparing to 
•tnre in 2-year eollegea. During the firat 8 
yeara of the program, 1,470 1- and 2-year 
fellowahipa were awarded to 102 programa at 



FY 1971 ry J9Tt 

(pro}*rfr*l) 
$10 million million 

96 million $6 million 
•0 

900 



94.7 milliea 99 million 9fi million 96 million 
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87 inatitutions of higher education. Approxi- 
mately 70 percent of theae fellowahipa were 
awarded to prepare educational peraonnei for 
Junior and community eollegea. 

The part E inatitutea, ahort term training 
programa. and apecial projecta were focuaed 
to a large extent during theae flacal yeara on 
the needs of junior colleges. In Aacal year 1969, 
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about 38 perrenl of the fund« allocated for sup- 
port of InHtitutes, Mhort-term training pro- 
rrams. and j^iprcial projectn supported traininR 
projrramn di MiRned .Hpeciflcally for 2 year col- 
p«»rsonn«»L In n»cal year 1970. this per- 
ci ntaKo increased to 50 percent. Twenty-two 
^M ant« awarded in that year were made directly 
to 2-year in»titutionii. In fiscal year 1971. about 
50 percent of the funds allocated to institute- 
type projects supported the training of junior 
c allege personnel. 

These training programs provide a variety 
of approaches to meeting the needs of junior 
rolUgi^ personnel, including preservice train- 
ing for teachers and counselors which includes 
practicum experience in a junior college, train- 
ing teamn of junior college administrators, 
training personnel of statewide 2-year college 
systems for maximum Impact on th« total 
system, and orienting new teachers to th« 
philosophy and special problems of the open- 
door community college with Its great variety 
of students. 

2. Low-Income and Minority Student9: Part 
E fellowship programs have sought to be inno- 
vative in providing preservice training for col- 
lege personnel to equip them to serve the spe 
cial needs of minority and low-income students 
in higher education. In the first 8 years of the 
part E program, approximately 36 percent of 
the total number of fellowships awarded were 
designed to prepare higher education personnel 
to work with low-income and minority stu- 
dents. 

The part E institutes, short-term training 
programs, and special projects also focus to a 
large extent on the needs of these studenta. 
In fiscal year 1969, about 40 percent of the 
funds allocated for support of these types of 
training programs provided training to pre- 
pare college personnel to work with k>w-ineoiM 
youth. In fiscal year 1970, this percentage 
increased to 66 pereent, and in ftocal year 1971 
the proportion waa about 71 percent. Thus, 
there has been a eontinuous Inereaae in the 
amount of attention given to k>w-lneome stu- 
dents under part E. 

S. Developing InstitutianM: The felkmahip, 
institutes, and short-term training progrmma 
and special projects under part E are provid- 
ing training to meet the needs of devek>ping 
institutions. Including both black colleges and 
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the small. 4 year predominantly white c(»lle>ro 
An example of an innovative ftllowsliip pro- 
gram to train tiaiheis f^r black colleges is 
being coordinated by Atlanta University, In 
this project students combine traditional gradu- 
ate study toward a master s di ^ree in an aca 
demic field with a practicum of designing and 
teaching an innovative curriculum for low 
income black freshman students. The levels 
of support under the part E institute program 
for training personnel for developing institu- 
tions has been as follows: In fiscal year 1969, 
32 percent of the total $5 million was alKKated 
for institutes, short-term training programs, 
and special projects; in fiscal year 1970. 34 per- 
cent of this amount; and in fiscal year 1971. 
about 45 percent. These programs are training 
a variety of personnel for developing institu- 
tions, including business officers, student finan- 
cial aid officers, trustees, teachers, counselors, 
and academic deans. They enable these people 
to increase their skills and their knowledge of 
their subject field, as well as to expand into 
new curricular areas such as black studies. 

4. Other Areas of Comrrn . The EPDA part 
E program has addressed itself, on a limited 
scale, to other areas of critical need in higher 
education. In fiscal year 1970. a small amount 
of support was given for training college per 
sonnel In environmental education. There has 
also been an effort to dt al with such Immediate 
problems as li qr abuse and the needa of 
returning Vietnam veterans. Some programs 
are being funded, in both fiacal year 1971 and 
fiscal year 1972, to train higher education per- 
sonnel to deal with drugs on campua and to 
provide guidance to returned veterana. 

In pursuit of new approaches to training 
educational personnel, the part E fellowship 
program has supported training projects 
which: 1) draw upon the toUl resources 
of the college or university— the graduate 
school, the college of education, and other rele- 
vant professional schools; 2) Involve coopera- 
tive relationships between and among Inatltu- 
tions of higher education, eapecially between 
4-year colleges and universities and 2-year 
Junior and community colleges; S) encourage 
cooperation between colleges and universitiea 
with the community, especially In the prepara- 
tion of personnel to work with the disadvan- 
taged; and 4) include significant supervised 
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tenrhinjr or administiative internship.^ in in«ti- 
lution.s (.f hlKlicr ctliication. 

The othoi- ma.|.u- OK program aimed at 
mipn.vir.).' ,ni!,.j.M -i,.v,.| toachin^r i.^ supported 
under title IV . t f|„. N'DKA. In 1958. wh».n the 
NDKA l«.(..iM, l.sw. thcr.. wa.s a widespread 
conviction thi.t th.. mnnlMT of doctoral Rnidn 
iites availahh" f,,r cnllejre and iiniver.><ity teach- 
inK wan in;ul..(|ii;ite and would become increa.*- 
ingl.v .so in fnt.ir.' yvars. Title IV. the doctoral 
fellowship program, um.s d.'.sijrned to remedy 
this deficiencv. first hy assisting jrrnduatinir 
students in .-speedily completing their doctc.ral 
projrrams. and. .serondly, hy assistinfr in.xtitu- 
tions in ostal)lishin>r n. w programs a. id in ex- 
panding existing doctoral programs. An in- 
stitutional allowance accompanying each 
fellowship wa.x intend.d to help institutions 
defray the costs of the new or expanded pro- 
grams. 

In the early year.^ of the profrram. preference 
in the award of f(ll(.w..<hips was jriven to stu- 
dents intending to be«ome collejre teachers. 
With the exception of theolopy. all academic 
fields nei.' considered elijfible for approval. In 
practice a preference was ^iven to those fields 
regarded as central to underirraduate study. 
A national advisory committee assisted in the 
appraisal of protrram applications and in the 
development of appropriate policies and pro- 
cedures. 

In 1964. <"on;rress reviewed and amended the 
program. An interest in collejre teaching was 
made a requirement for fellowship holders. The 
Institutional allowance was flxcd at a uniform 
$2,500 per year. And, most importantly, the 
authorize** number of fellowshi was incrMscd 
from l.rxr) to 3.000 in 1965, to 6,000 in 1966, 
and to 7.500 in Mubsetjuent years. Appropria- 
tion.s. however, were insufficient to support 
these numbers of fellowships. Since 1967, ap- 
propriations have decreased each year, so 
that beffinnintr in the fall of 1971, only 2,100 
new fellowships were awarded. In 1972 no 
money was requested or new fellowships, al- 
though second, and third-year awards would 
be continued for .students alrmuiy holding 
first-year awards. The proc. am has thus sub- 
stantially remedied those iMutcquacies to 
which it was addressed. 



M.ilii h.iv,. recently become available on the 
'I'xlural attiiiiim.'iit and sub.^ecpient .•mploy- 
nird! Ml ,1),, ii,,st (he cla.s.ses of title IV f.'llows. 
Th.'.s,. data shnw that .nit ,.f a total of al>out 
T.iMMi f..||,,\vs. had completed their .l.rivcs 

l>.v .hin.. :10. IPTO. This in. hi.les over ot) p.-rn nt 
"t 'lir , la-s of 19(10. and .<onKwhal .smaller 
iiiinil)ers for later cla.s.s,..s. Of course the.^e fig- 
'ir.'s will in.rcas,. with the pas.sji^e of time. 
It must be n-niemliered t'lat f..r a majority of 
doctoral candid, it-s it takfs 5 „r more years 
to complot- reciuiremcnts for the degree, par- 
tinil.ir'v ^vhen. as in the case of title IV, insti- 
tutions are encouraj-ed to provide teachinjr 
experience for their fellows durinjr their fellow- 
ship teniir.'. Of tho.se who earned their de- 
>rrees. approximately 67 percent found em- 
ployment ir. higher education; nearly 12 
percent were employed in business or industry; 
and nearly 6 percent took jobs in American 
jrovernment. The numlier not finding jobs of 
any kind was one half of 1 percent. The pri- 
mary work activity of tho.o employed in higher 
education was as follows: 52 percent were 
teachinjr: 25 percent were involved in research 
and development : 6 percent had pDstdoctoral 
fellowships: and 16 percent were in admini.stra- 
tion. professional services, or other miscella- 
neous activities. 

In the lijrht of new labor market conditions, 
which seem to indicate that the need for re- 
search Ph.D.'s in traditional fields is no longer 
as urjrent a it once was, consideration is now 
beinjr piven to brrwdening the purpose and 
mission of the title IV program. Approval has 
already been given for a number of doctor 
of arts programs to train undergraduate 
teachers for community colleges and 4-year 
institutions. There are emerging new needs in 
such areas as environmental studies and in 
work with minority jrroups. Special encourage- 
ment is needed for prospective graduate stu- 
dents from among the disadvantaged. More- 
•»ver, in our increasingly technological society 
there will be no diminution in the need for 
highly trained professionals in traditional 
academic fields. The title IV program can easily 
be adapted to these and other newly emerging 
areas of critical national newi. 
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